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NICCOLO DI PIETRO VENEZIANO 


By EVELYN SANDBERG VAVALA 


HE Detroit Institute of Arts has recently acquired a full-length 
| figure of St. John the Baptist (Fig. 1) which belongs to a group of 
four similar panels in the museum of Pesaro, representing 
St. Peter (Fig. 2), St. Lawrence (Fig. 3), St. Paul (Fig. 4) and St. Nicholas 
(Fig. 5). There can be no doubt at all of the accuracy of this grouping, 
which was pointed out to me in December, 1938, by Mr. Richardson. 
For the panels at Pesaro there are at first sight two very divergent attri- 
butions: the older, and one may say the current one, for the last-named 
saints to Lorenzo da San Severino the Elder, an attribution which I 
myself maintained in an article in the Burlington Magazine in 1936'; and 
the newly expressed opinion of Dr. Roberto Longhi in Officina Ferrarese’ 
that these saints are not Umbrian at all but Venetian, and, to be more 
precise, the works of Niccol6é di Pietro, Venice’s earliest Gothic 
master, who was no doubt influenced, as were his immediate successors, 
by Venice’s distinguished Umbrian visitor, Gentile de Fabriano, 
present there about the year 1409. That an attribution could be reason- 
ably and easily changed from Umbria to Venice is a silent commentary 
on the relative stylistic unity of the period. Never again were provincial 
barriersso unimportant as inthe opening Quattrocento during the period 
of the so-called International Gothic. 

Taking into consideration Dr. Longhi’s new theory, which interested 
me specially because I had already undertaken a somewhat bold and 
hazardous reconstruction of the work of Niccoldé di Pietro Veneziano’, 
I came to the conclusion that he was right. The Pesaro saints, and with 
them the new addition at Detroit, could well be late works of Niccol6 di 
Pietro, and if so, then exceedingly near relatives of the very fine example 
of his latest style depicting St. Ursula and her Maidens *(Fig. 6) which is 
to be seen in the Metropolitan Museum. The most immediate compari- 
son arises between the head of S¢. Pau/, with his curiously prominent 
eyes, and the various faces in the panel of S¢#. Ursula. The Detroit 
Baptist again offers a very similar parallel. Moreover the long limp 
hands seen in all the male saints at Pesaro and in the Detroit Baptist recur 
in the New York S¢. Ursula, and to consolidate Dr. Longhi’s hypothesis 
it is equally easy to establish the community of authorship of the S¥. 
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Ursula panel and the four small predella panels in the Vatican Gallery’, 
(Fig. 7), which he suggests may have formed® part of the Pesaro- 
Detroit ensemble. 

This leaves us with a clear-cut group bound together by undeniable 
analogies which should represent the latest phase of Niccol6 di Pietro’s 
development, subsequent to the visit of Gentile. The links which con- 
nect this group back towards the documentary works of Niccolé di 
Pietro are not quite so evident. The progression can however be fol- 
lowed with some show of certainty if, retracing the steps of my former 
reconstruction in reverse direction, we next consider the group of 
paintings around his documented work of 1409: the Madonna’ in Santa 
Maria dei Miracoli at Venice (Fig. 8) (unfortunately much repainted), 
the S¢. Lawrence* of the Accademia at Venice (Fig. 9) and a series of 
four half-length saints in the same Gallery®. These last offer us links for 
connection with our hypothetical latest group. S¢. Lawrence at Venice 
compares with the S¢#. Ursula at the Metropolitan Museum both in 
facial expression and in the pattern of his drapery. The half-length of 
St. Francis is very close in type to St. Nicholas of Pesaro. The companion 
St. James shares to a modified degree some of the idiosyncrasies which 
distinguish the S¢. Pau/ of Pesaro and his companion saints. 

Going still further back we have the signed and dated work of 
Verrucchio”, the Crucifix of 1404, where again the head of Christ offers 
a comparison with the Pesaro S¢. Nicholas. In this way we arrive at the 
well-known Madonna of 1394 in the Accademia at Venice", in close 
relation to which comes the Coronation at Rovigo’’, which in its assem- 
bled donor figures offers a parallel to Jacobello del Fiore’s Coronation 
at Teramo’’. In my opinion there can be no doubt about the inclusion 
of any of the last mentioned pictures in Niccol6’s oeuvre; moreover, 
they may be assigned to the period which, in comparison with those 
that precede and follow it, is the period of his certain works. 

There remains, however, another group of Madonna pictures in 
dispute between Niccol6 di Pietro and the earlier phase of Jacobello del 
Fiore: the Madonnas of the Fogg Museum (Fig. 10)'* and of Budapest”. 
To this group I can now add two others: a picture until recently in the 
Gallery at Cologne”, and the gigantic Madonna, so-called ‘del Pilastro’ in 
S. Antonio at Padua (Fig. 11). The latter’s highly repainted surface and 
its placard-like dimensions render it irrevocably coarse, but still it is 
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very impressive. Yet another addition to this phase is a three-quarter 
length St. Bonaventura from St. Lo (Fig. 12). For the first two paintings 
I know of no serious attribution; the third has been given to Jacobello”. 

This group stands or falls together. Its connections with the signed 
works of the middle period are partly formal (the use of statuette-like 
figures in the architectural designs, the similarity of drapery patterns 
etc.) and partly stylistic and typological (the Child in the Fogg panel 
and in the one at Padua, compare for instance with the Child at Venice). 
There is confessedly a certain distance between this group and the more 
typical productions around the signed works of 1394 and 1404, but it 
is not greater than that which separates these paintings from the charac- 
teristic products of Jacobello del Fiore, whose strong and even violent 
chiaroscuro is totally unlike their smooth modeling—to cite only the 
most conspicuous difference. I still believe that we have here the earliest 
and most Trecentesque work not of Jacobello but of the lesser known 
Niccolo. 

The activity of this painter, then, falls naturally into three divisions. 
An early one in which practically every work has been at one time or 
another attributed to Jacobello del Fiore, and which therefore remains 
open to discussion; a middle one sustained by the three signed pieces 
and historically established; and a final, almost purely Gothic, one, 
where again the lack of documentary work leaves room for discussion. 
If the distance be considerable from the Madonna of 1394 (or that of the 
pillar at Padua) to such a work as the Detroit Baptist, then we must 
remember that this painter’s documentary records extend from 1394 to 
1430 over some of the most changeful decades in the history of Venetian 
painting. 


1**A Story of St. Jerome," Burlington Magazine, LX VIII, 1936, p. 95. 
2 P. 158, note 19. 


3 **Maestro Stefano und Niccolo di Pietro"’ in Jahrbuch der Preuszischen Kunstsammlungen, 1930, pp. 94-109. See also 
Van Marle, vol. VIII, p. 246, as School of the San Severinati; also L. Serra, L’ Arte nelle Marche, vol. 2, p. 268 idem. 
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‘ First published by O. Siren, Burlington Magazine, XX XIX, 1921, p. 69, as Guariénto. Then in the Bulletin of the 

Metropolitan Museum, Jan. 1923, p. 144, as possibly by Niccolo di Pietro, a thesis which I adopted in 1930, op. 

cit. p. 107, and which was followed also by Lionello Venturi (1931) in Pétture Italiane in America, plate CII. 

L Coletti, in Rivista d’ Arte, 1930, p. 340, believes it to be a production of the Rhenish School. 

5 Nos. 202, 203, 205, 206, of the present catalogue as ‘‘Manner of the San Severinati.’’ The measurements are 

0.40 x 0.28; 0.40 x 0.28; 0.33 x 0.25; 0.31 x 0.25 respectively. L. Serra, d’ Arte nelle Marche, vol. 2, p. 268, says they 

show a mixture of Sienese and San Severinati tendencies. 

6 Prof. Longhi mentions only one panel at Pesaro, the St. Nicholas. L. Serra also in d’ Arte nelle Marche, vol. 2, 
. 268, does the same, though in his earlier work, Le Gallerie Comunati delle Marche, he does, apparently, quote 

all four (p. 198). I say apparently because as he does not catalogue their names the identification is not certain. 

He gives the measurements as 0.79 x 0.31 each. As the Vatican pieces depict the life of St. Augustine and we have 

no St. Augustine, at least so far, among the saints, we cannot yet assume that the predella actually belongs to 

the five saints, who, also, do not yet appear to be complete, since there is no central figure. 

7 See Testi, Storici della Pittura Veneziana, Bergamo, 1909, vol. 1, pp. 340-44, Fig. p. 341. The commission of this 

piece being established by document in 1909, it is naturally accepted by all authorities. 

8 The first attribution to Niccolo was by L. Venturi, Le Origini della Pittura Veneziana, (Venice 1906), p. 57. It 

was refused by Testi, op. cit. vol. 1, p. 344, and Van Marle, vol. IV, p. 77, and renewed by me, Jahrbuch Preus. 

p. 107, with illustration. Fiocco in the Catalogue of the Accademia, 1904, p. 15, is also inclined to accept it. 

® Nos. 31, 32, 34, 35, attributed by me in Jahrbuch Preus. p. 108. See also Testi, op. cit. vol. 1, illustrations on 

pp. 419, 421. The four saints are Jerome, Augustine, James and Francis. The panels measure 0.86 x 0.61 each. 


10 Signed work. Illustrated in Jahrbuch op. cit. p. 105. 

11 Signed and dated. 1.00 x 0.65. Illustrated in Jahrbuch op. cit. p. 103. 

12 Attributed by me in Jahrbuch, op. cit. p. 104, with illustrations. Hitherto tentatively by Testi, op. cit. vol. II, 
p. 31, and more certainly by L. Venturi, op. cit. p. 9, to Giambono. 

13 Signed work. Reproduced Testi, op. cit. vol. I, p. 409, etc. 

14 My attribution (see Jahrbuch, op. cit. p. 106) to Niccolé has been accepted by Longhi op. cit., p. 14. Other 
writers unanimously to Jacobello. 

15 See Jahrbuch, op. cit., p. 108, note. Illustrated by Venturi Storia dell ' Arte vol. VIII, p. 299, as Jacobello. So 
also Van Marle, vol. VII, p. 344. For a third example of this kind see Jahrbuch op. cit. loc. cit. quoted from Van 
Marle, vol. VII, Fig. 223. Wailraf-Richartz, former No. 526. 

. cit. vol. II, 125, as Venetian. In this case the picture has not been definitely assigned 


16 Reproduced by Testi, + 
ut it obviously goes with this group. 


to Jacobello in literature, 
17 Berenson, Italian Pictures, p. 270. 


18 The interval between the ‘Jacobello’ group and the group around the signed works must be very slight. Longhi, 
Op. Cit., P. 14, calls the Fogg Picture almost contemporary with the work of 1394. This does not strain our hypothe- 
sis unduly as very different phases are apt to succeed one another rapidly in a young maestro’s evolution. 
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WILLEM DROST, PUPIL OF REMBRANDT 


By W. R. VALENTINER 


F it has happened that in a few instances paintings by some of the 

best of Rembrandt’s pupils have been included mistakenly in even 

the latest catalogue raisonné of the master, it is not so serious a 
matter as those may think who do not realize the complicated psycho- 
logical relations between master and pupil. We know how strong the 
influence of great personalities is upon gifted followers in all fields of 
art and should be aware that in such cases a worthy expression of the 
impressionable pupil is really a part of the spirit of the master himself. 
An example in music is Mozart’s Reguiem, which after the master’s 
death was finished by his pupil Siissmayer in such a manner that there 
is still discussion as to which parts are by Mozart and which by 
Sussmayer. 

That a separation of the work of the master and his followers is in 
architecture often almost impossible is because of the fact that architec- 
ture is produced not by one man only but by a group of men under the 
guidance of a master and that this group can preserve the original idea 
for some time even if the leading spirit is not longer present. With 
sculpture we need to think only of Michelangelo’s late work either in 
drawings or even in executed marbles—the Palestrina Pieta, for instance, 
which some critics ascribe erroneously to a pupil—to be aware how 
difficult it is to distinguish between Michelangelo’s work and that of 
imitators who certainly were by themselves artists of no importance 
whatever. In the field of painting a typical example is the relation be- 
tween Verrocchio and the young Leonardo—one of the most discussed 
problems of Leonardo scholars—or between Leonardo and some of his 
best Milanese followers such as Ambrogio da Predis, whose work in 
certain instances is almost inseparable from Leonardo’s. 

In Rembrandt’s case it speaks for the power of his personality that at 
all periods of his life a considerable number of his pupils produced works 
which have since been attributed at one time or another to the master 
himself. Most of the these pupils revealed their lack of individuality 
after having left Rembrandt’s studio, when they changed their style 
abruptly and became artists of so little importance that it is often not 
easy at all to recognize them in their new mode of expression. For in- 
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stance, it was thought for a time that there had been two artists by the 
name of Nicolas Maes (instead of one as we know now), one producing 
excellent works under Rembrandt’s influence and another who became 
a portrait painter with French leanings. It even happened that some 
pupils who were admirable artists in Rembrandt’s studio produced 
nothing at all after they were left to themselves, a proof that they were 
nothing but empty bottles into which the master poured his wine. It can 
hardly be accidental that of certain artists we know nothing except a 
couple of works executed in Rembrandt’s studio, as is true of Jacob van 
Dorsten, Karel van der Pluym, Constantin a Renesse, Jacobus Levecgq, 
and Carel van Savoy. 

The case of Willem Drost is somewhat similar, although we may 
accept it as certain that there still exist some unidentified works of the 
period (either before or after his study with Rembrandt) when he worked 
in Italy. What we know of his work however belongs entirely to a short 
space of the few years during which he must have studied in close con- 
nection with the great master. The paintings produced by him in his 
Rembrandtesque period have such excellent qualities that several were, 
or still are listed in different collections as works of Rembrandt. They 
are the more interesting because Drost worked with Rembrandt at the 
time of the creation of some of the master’s most monumental and 
moving compositions, such as the Bathsheba in the Louvre, the Standard- 
bearer in the Bache Collection and the Jan Six in the Six Collec- 
tion (all of 1654) or the Mars at Glasgow, the Samaritan Woman in the 
Timken Collection and the Potiphar’s Wife in Berlin (all of 1655), not 
to mention the masterly portraits of old men and women such as those 
in the Hermitage (1654), in Dresden (1654) and in Stockholm (1655). 

We know little about the life of Willem Drost, yet not quite so little as 
the dictionaries would have us believe. He must have been born about 
1630, as we may conclude from certain facts. Houbraken tells us that 
he was in Rome in company with Jan van der Meer of Utrecht and Carel 
Loth, aMunich painter active mostly in Venice where he received the 
name of Carlotto. At another point Houbraken mentions that Lieve 
Verschuier, the marine painter from Rotterdam, went to Italy during 
his youth with Jan van der Meer from Utrecht. We happen to know that 
Carel Loth was born in 1632 and Verschuier probably in 1630, and we 
may accept it as most probable that the other two painters in their 
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company, Van der Meer and Drost, were of the same age. This at any 
rate corresponds to what we know from Houbraken of the later period 
of Van der Meer’s life, and fits in perfectly to our construction of 
Drost’s development. 

The period of Drost’s stay with Rembrandt must have been between 
1648 to 1656, to judge from his dated and datable paintings. There is 
only one documentary notice pointing indirectly to a connection with 
the Rembrandt studio, the portrait by Drost of the Rembrandt pupil, 
Lambert Doomer, which is mentioned in the inventory of Doomer’s 
possessions made after his death in 1700'. Doomer, about eight years 
older than Drost, was in Rembrandt’s atelier from the beginning ofthe 
forties, at which time Rembrandt painted the famous portraits of 
Doomert’s parents (Hermitage and Metropolitan Museum), but re- 
mained in friendly relations with his master for many years after. He 
is best known through his landscape drawings which he made while 
journeying in France. It would be difficult, however, to draw any con- 
clusions about the connection between Drost and Rembrandt from this 
inventory notice, for Drost could quite as well have made Doomer’s 
acquaintance in Amsterdam outside of Rembrandt’s studio. 

Drost must have had a development somewhat similar to that of 
another of Rembrandt’s pupils, the Danish artist Bernhard Keil, who 
spent eight years in Amsterdam (1642-1650), first as a pupil of Rem- 
brandt, then more or less in connection with him, before leaving for 
Italy in 1651.While we do know none of Keil’s paintings from the time 
of his stay in Amsterdam, we are indebted to him for the description of 
Rembrandt’s personality which he communicated to the Italian art 
historian Baldinucci to be later published by him. Recently, however, a 
considerable number of his paintings done during his Italian period 
have been unearthed by R. Longhi® and to these should be added a 
charming composition just acquired by the Detroit Institute of Arts 
(Fig. 2). In Italy Keil became known as Monsu Bernardo and his style 
developed in such a manner that hardly anything is left of Rembrandt’s 
influence. Drost may well have undergone the same transformation. He 
probably became Italianized like Keil, which would explain the fact 
that no trace of his work is left in Holland after about 1656. We may 
recall in this connection that Houbraken says Drost stayed a long time in 
Rome,where hewasafriend of Carel Lothand JanvanderMeer of Utrecht. 
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We must take account, however, of a distant possibility that Drost 
went to Italy earlier—about 1650—at the time when we know of the 
departure of the group of painters in whose company he is mentioned 
by Houbraken. As we shall presently see, it is somewhat difficult to 
explain how one of his paintings closely connected with the Rem- 
brandt style should show at the same time Caravaggiesque elements 
(the Noli me tangere at Cassel, executed about 1652 or 1653) and how 
the next known composition, the Bathsheba of 1654, stands in style 
almost as near to the Italianized Utrecht school as to Rembrandt. 
Nevertheless Drost may have become acquainted in Amsterdam with 
works of the Caravaggio school, for numerous Italian paintings could 
be seen there in auction sales and private collections. 

After an inventory notice of 1656, when two of Drost’s portraits are 
mentioned in a Leyden collection, there is no mention of his name until 
1680 when he seems to have been living at Rotterdam and to have been 
present at the inventory of the possessions of the painter Frans Verwilt. 
We can fix his dates, therefore, at from about 1630 until after 1680. We 
know of only one signature in which his Christian name is written out; 
the male portrait in the Warburg Collection is clearly signed Wilhelm 
Drost. The German form Wilhelm instead of the Dutch Willem makes 
it probable that Drost was of German origin. 

In early auction sales the following paintings are mentioned in addi- 
tion to those already referred: a Student in his Study*, a Philosopher, a 
Woman holding a Chicken (hoenderwijfje), a Peasant with his Wife and 
Son, a Fluteplayer, a Woman Sewing, a Study of a Head,a Boy with Dove. 
The only painting which Houbraken refers to is a St. John Preaching, 
which cannot be identified. 

In trying to establish the style of Drost we must start with his signed 
works. There are only four of these, three of which are dated. The 
Bathsheba in the Louvre (Fig. 1) is signed W. Drost and is dated 1654. 
Although the motif reminds one of Rembrandt’s painting of the same 
subject in the Louvre (also dated 1654), the relation is not so obvious 
that we would believe, without knowing Drost’s other works, that he 
used this particular painting by Rembrandt as a model. The contrasts of 
light and shade in the modeling of the body are stronger than in Rem- 
brandt’s composition; the outlines of the draperies, for instance, are less 
pictorial, more precisely defined; the style is more linear and reminds us 
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somewhat of the Utrecht school and the Amsterdam artists of the style 
of Jacob van Loo or Van der Helst. The technique is correspondingly 
less pasty, the colors are cooler, more gray than brown in the shadows. 
The position and expression inclines toward sentimentality, which is a 
characteristic of Drost. The forms are softer and rounder and the pos- 
tures of the arms, for instance, are too lax. The position of the left hand 
resting loosely upon the lap seems to have no other purpose than to 
point—in accordance with the needs of the composition—to the inward 
pointing right hand, thus almost completing the circle which forms the 
geometric basis of this composition. 

Two other fully signed and dated paintings are a Portrait of a Y oung 
Man in the collection of Mrs. Felix M. Warburg, New York, and the 
companion piece, Portrait of a Young Woman, in the Bredius House in 
The Hague (Figs. 3 and 4). They are dated 1655* and have been tenta- 
tively identified with the portraits of Jacob Gerritsz van Velsen and his 
wife Jannetje van der Sprong, which are described in a Leyden inven- 
tory of 1656. The expression of the woman is a somewhat frightened 
one. In that of the man we feel the painter’s endeavor to make it as alive 
and instantaneous as possible; the mouth is slightly open as if speaking; 
the eyes have a brilliant shimmer. The artist may have had in mind the 
vivid expression of such faces by Rembrandt as the Niéco/aes Bruyning 
in Cassel or the Jan Six in Amsterdam. These two portraits belong to 
the Rembrandt style in a more pronounced degree than does the Bath- 
sheba. It is not to be wondered at that before the signatures were found 
the paintings were attributed to Rembrandt himself. They are excellent 
works, although somewhat soft and boneless, without the powerful 
design and clear structure of the bodies we find in Rembrandt’s authen- 
tic works. 

There is a characteristic difference in technique between these paint- 
ings and Rembrandt’s. The strokes are less dry and pasty, shorter and 
more parallel; the color is more fluid and shows a variety of different 
shades, especially of brown, red and yellow, which are placed next to 
one another producing a shimmering effect. In spite of this dissimilarity 
the conception is so close to that of Rembrandt that it seems almost 
certain that Drost must have been working in Rembrandt’s studio at 
the time of their execution, and so accomplished is the execution that 
we may assume he was no longer a beginner. 
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The fourth signed work—which however is not dated— is the No/i 
me tangere at Cassel (Fig. 5). It is so closely related to Rembrandt’s 
painting of the same subject at Brunswick dated 1651 (Fig. 6) that we 
believe Drost’s painting could not have been executed much later.° 
The pupil’s composition, although very effective, replaces Rembrandt’s 
deep mystic spiritual qualities by a sweet sentimentality and softness of 
treatment which is typical of Drost. Also characteristic is the difference 
in the plastic formation of the figures. In Drost’s figures, especially the 
Christ, we observe a tendency to give roundness to the body by lighting 
the folds of the garment in parallel streams around the body, while 
Rembrandt’s figures are illuminated regardless of the cubic forms of the 
body, but in spots which help to bring out their spiritual expression. 
This produced in Rembrandt’s composition a less plastic effect of the 
individual figure; the figures appear flatter and almost transparent, 
which agrees excellently with the subject. Drost’s method, in which the 
light is a means of giving the appearance of cylindrical form, is unques- 
tionably taken over from Italy, especially from Caravaggio and his 
school. It seems likely therefore that before he painted the Cassel picture 
the artist had become acquainted with paintings of this school, possibly 
in Holland. 

In addition to these four signed paintings, we know of two paintings 
which are sufficiently authenticated by an engraving as Drost’s and an 
eighteenth century drawing on which we find what seems to be a copy 
of the original signature and date. The first represents a well-dressed 
bearded gentleman witha feathered hat of a characteristically Rembrandt 
shape, sitting in an armchair and pointing to the left while turning his 
head in a dramatic pose to the other side. This portrait, in the collection 
of Baron Alphonse de Rothschild in Paris, was still published under 
Rembrandt’s name in Bode and Hofstede de Groot’s work. However, 
the pose seemed so consciously dramatic that I placed the painting 
among the doubtful ones in my first edition of Rembrandt’s paintings 
(Klassiker der Kunst, 1909). The composition is so similar to paintings 
by Drost, especially in the position of the arms, that we do not doubt 
the correctness of the inscription under an engraving after the picture 
made by J. de Troy in 1796 (Fig. 7). It reads, ““Drost pinxit 1654”, a 
signature most likely copied from the picture itself when it was still 
legible. For it seems improbable that De Troy would have invented 
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this name, which was so little known in the eighteenth century that 
Descampsin his history of Dutch and Flemish painting (1760) confesses, 
“Je n’ai vu aucun de ses ouvreges.” The tendency to give the figure a 
shape in silhouette close to a circle seems here the same as in the Bath- 
sheba; we find in the latter also the fur mantle thrown back from the 
shoulders, forming a sort of cushion upon which the model is leaning. 
In early inventory notices we find the painting described as “after 
Giorgione”’. There is indeed something Giorgionesque in the position 
of the man, but such a connection with Venetian painting is nothing 
unusual in compositions from the Rembrandt school at this period. 

Let us add here now another male figure, shown in three-quarter 
length, the Halberdier in Cassel (Fig. 8), usually given to Rembrandt 
but rightly claimed by Falck for Drost, not only on account of its style, 
but also because under the false signature of Rembrandt, another and 
original signature is visible consisting of only a few letters. Among the 
names of Rembrandt pupils of this time none fits better than Drost. 

The Rothschild and the Cassel paintings are obviously by the same 
artist, who inclines to an artificial pose and hides his weakness behind a 
slightly affected mask. The types are sweeter and more pleasing than 
Rembrandt’s, and the execution shows a timidity which contradicts the 
seemingly forceful pose of the models. The position of the arms in both 
paintings is very similar, a rounding out of the composition towards 
the center by bringing the hands almost together in such a manner that 
the light falling upon them balances the reflections which lighten up the 
protruding right shoulder and the face. In the Rothschild picture the 
left hand is closed and the right open with outstretched fingers; in the 
Cassel picture this is reversed. 

The second painting which is more or less authenticated by an 
eighteenth century record of a signature is the so-called “Rembrandt's 
Cook’’, formerly in Mrs. Fleischmann’s collection in London and there 
attributed to Rembrandt (Fig. 9). Although years ago, and without 
having seen the original, I followed Bode and de Groot’s opinion in 
accepting it as a work by Rembrandt, I always felt the emptiness of 
expression and the lack of decision in the design in, for instance, the 
shawl, and was never satisfied with the attribution.When an eighteenth 
century drawing by Delfos representing the same composition was 
found with the inscription underneath, Drost pinxit 1654, I did not 
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doubt for a moment that it referred to the present painting, in spite of 
the fact that it has been supposed that this drawing may have been a 
copy after a pupil’s copy of the Fleischmann picture. A careful study of 
the original makes it seem certain that the execution is Drost’s and not 
Rembrandt’s. The thin short parallel hatching of varied shades of yellow 
and red on the hand, the sleeve, and the cap are of exactly the same 
technique as in the Cassel and other paintings. The composition also 
points to the years during which the other known paintings by Drost 
were done. For while the motif of a girl leaning out of a window appears 
frequently among the Rembrandt pupils, in our instance it is so closely 
connected with Rembrandt’s painting of 1654 in the Walters Gallery at 
Baltimore, that it is likely that this picture formed the prototype which 
Drost had in mind. 

With this painting we come to the end of the compositions by Drost 
whichare authenticated. Two signed etchings should however be added: 
an O/d Woman Reading (Fig. 10) and a Portrait of an Artist (Fig. 11), in 
which we believe we may recognize the features of Rembrandt, not very 
flattering and not too expressive, but similar in form to the self portraits 
of the middle fifties. 

These paintings give us a clear idea of Drost’s style, and it is not difh- 
cult to add a number of other compositions which, although not signed, 
show so many of his characteristics that they can be attributed to him 
with certainty. There is first of all the well known painting in the Wallace 
Collection, a Portrait of a Young Woman (Fig. 14), which was given to 
the artist long ago by De Groot and by the catalogue of the Wallace 
Collection, on account of its similarity of style to the Louvre Bathsheba. 
That it was created at the same time is also proved by its close relation- 
ship to the woman’s portrait in the Bredius House, in which we find a 
similar hand and the same softness of expression. The type reminds one 
so much of Hendrickje, Rembrandt’s second wife, that it is difficult to 
doubt it is she. One can see how much Drost is inclined to give her 
features his usual sweetness by a comparison with Rembrandt’s portrait 
of her, done at about the same time, in the collection of Simon Morrison 
at London (Bredius and Schneider, p. 113). 

The painting in the Wallace Collection, in technique clearly showing 
Drost’s fine parellel hatchings of red and yellow color stripes, may be 
compared to the so-called Sybil in the Metropolitan Museum (bequest 
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of Theodore Davis) (Fig. 15). The all too handsome and regular 
features speak for Drost and against Rembrandt, who avoided any 
compromise with popular taste that might necessitate even the slightest 
change in his endeavor to show the depth of sentiment in whatever face 
he represented. Another tendency of Drost’s is that of placing the arms 
of his figure in such a manner that the outline of the composition comes 
near to a circle, as in the Louvre picture. 


If this painting was for a long time considered by all Rembrandt 
scholars to be an original by the master, it may be said in excuse that the 
picture was very much covered by old varnish and repaint as long as it 
remained in Mr. Davis’s house in Newport. When it was cleaned after it 
had come tothe Metropolitan Museum, it turned out not only to be ina 
rather deplorable condition but to have lost also much of its previous 
mysterious appearance.When the painting was attributed to Rembrandt 
it was dated about 1665 by Dr. Bode and De Groot and about 1656 by 
me (Klassiker der Kunst 1909) because of its relation to some of 
Hendrickje’s portraits by Rembrandt. I later found that, according to 
the catalogue of the Beurnonville Sale, the painting was originally dated 
1654. This would bring it to exactly the period when we believe Drost 
must have been in closest relations with Rembrandt. 


Thus far we encountered among Drost’s works—with the exception 
of the Cassel No/i me tangere—only single figures of life-size in either 
half or three-quarter length. This type of composition seems character- 
istic of the artist. From early inventories we know, however, that he 
must occasionally have painted compositions containing several figures, 
such as the peasant family (Peasant, his Wife and Son). We shall see that 
these do not differ essentially from his single figures, for the additional 
figures are subordinated to the main and all are in life-size and usually in 
three-quarter length. 


Falck’s attribution to Drost of the painting representing Hannah and 
the Young Samuel, in the Hermitage at Leningrad, usually given to 
Rembrandt, can hardly be disputed (Fig. 16). The basically circular 
composition, the loosely placed hands (especially the left one with no 
marked bony structure), the softness of execution and sentimentality 
of expression, are as characteristic of Drost as are such details as the 
folds of the white shawl with their vague shape, the parallel reflections 
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of light upon the sleeve and shoulder of the boy, or the short parallel 
pasty strokes with which the hands of the old woman are modeled. 

Drost’s painting is clearly based upon Rembrandt’s composition of 
the same subject at Bridgewater House, dated 1648 (Fig. 17), the 
superiority of which is made apparent by comparison. The title of the 
Rembrandt painting has been recently changed in the book published 
by A. Bredius and H. Schneider (1938), and this change would extend 
also to the Drost painting that undoubtedly illustrates the same story. 
The new suggestion is that it represents Timothy and his Grandmother, 
and it is stated that “the incident here represented is related in 2nd 
Timothy, Chapter 1-5, where St. Paul reminds his ‘beloved son’ 
Timothy of the lessons he received from his grandmother Lois. In the 
background Simeon appears with the child Jesus in front of a wall on 
which the tables of Moses are hanging on either side of the Brazen 
Serpent (symbols of the Old and New Testament, about which the 
young Timothy ts receiving instructions).” 

This explanation does not seem very plausible, and I am still convinced 
that it is the story of Hannah and Samuel which Rembrandt intended to 
illustrate. In the first place, we know of no other use by Rembrandt of an 
incident from the epistles of Paul, which indeed make little appeal to the 
imagination of an artist interested in incidents worthy of illustration. 
On the other hand we know that the books of Samuel were among 
Rembrandt’s favorite chapters of the Old Testament; from them he 
selected subjects for illustration in all his fields of expression: paintings, 
etchings and drawings. Secondly, the quotation from Paul’s epistle does 
not say that Timothy was even taught by his grandmother; it says only 
that Timothy’s motherand grandmother had both been good Christians. 
If one of the two women had taught Timothy in his youth, it is more 
likely that he would have been taught by his mother Eunice. All that the 
epistle says is, “When I call to remembrance the unfeigned faith that is 
in thee, which dwelt first in thy grandmother Lois and thy mother 
Eunice, and I am persuaded in thee also.”” Moreover, the woman repre- 
sented in both Rembrandt’s and Drost’s paintings is rather old to be the 
boy’s mother and the letter to Timothy contains nothing to explain this 
fact. 

Those who did not believe that Hannah and Samuel are represented 
obviously found it difficult to explain the advanced age of the 
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woman who is the mother of Samuel in the story, and also to account for 
the appearance of Simeon with the Christ Child in the background. 
From the story in the Bible, however, we would expect Hannah to be 
advanced in years, for her husband Elkanah had two other wives, one 
by the name of Peninah who had many sons and daughters when 
Hannah went to the temple to make her vow (“when Elkanah offered 
he gave to Peninah his wife and to all her sons and daughters, portions”). 
Hannah vowed that if she would still have a child, “I will give him unto 
the Lord all the days of his life, and there shall no razor come upon his 
head.” This, by the way, explains the long girlish locks which both 
Rembrandt and Drost gave to the boy leaning on his mother’s knee. 

The appearance of the old Simeon in the background of the temple 
where Hannah instructs the boy is, of course, an anachronism, but it is a 
characteristic parallelism between the story of the Old and New Testa- 
ment to which the artist—or the commissioner of the painting—wanted 
to refer. Hannah “lent her boy to the Lord” in the temple, that is, she 
dedicates his life to priesthood, as Simeon does in a similar action when 
he holds the Christ Child in his arms before the High Priest. 

The newly acquired painting in the Art Institute of Chicago, said to 
represent E/i and Samuel, but more probably illustrating The Departure 
of Benjamin from Jacob (Fig. 18), may be considered almost a companion 
piece to the painting by Drost in the Hermitage, not in actual size but in 
composition and spiritual content.° It, too, represents a sacrifice, the old 
man giving up what is dearest to him, his youngest son Benjamin, as 
Hannah sacrificed her son Samuel. It is most unlikely that this composi- 
tion illustrates the moment when the Lord called Samuel, and the boy, 
thinking that Eli called him, went to Eli saying, “Here I am”. The old 
man does not seem to be at all astonished as Eli must have been when 
Samuel ran to him; rather he looks sad and resigned to his fate, as Jacob 
was when he was forced to let Benjamin go. The boy is obviously 
departing and, what is significant, carries a bottle of water in his belt, 
which points to a long journey. But above all, Eli was a High Priest. 
Rembrandt and his pupils never failed to represent a high priest with all 
his glittering ornaments, the brocade mantle and the rich headdress 
found in many compositions. The old man in this picture is a well-to-do 
Jewish merchant, wearing on his belt a dagger which no high priest 
would carry. 
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The same subject appears in several drawings by Rembrandt, done at 
the same time, and also in a painting by Barend Fabritius in possession 
of Dr. Bredius’. In these compositions the old Jacob wears a mantel 
lined with fur and a fur cap, similar to that in the Chicago painting, and 
the boy carries always his water flask on his belt. If Drost did not repre- 
sent so many figures as did Barend Fabritius, the reason is that he was 
not accustomed to paint pictures of small size but to compose in large 
compass with few figures. 

The painting is in any case one of the most impressive religious com- 
positions of the Rembrandt school during the 50’s, and the Art Institute 
of Chicago showed courage and foresight in acquiring it, still more so 
since no definite name was attached to it. A former attribution to Jan 
Victors is certainly wrong, but the present attribution to Barend 
Fabritius is still unconvincing. There are of course connections in style 
with both the brothers Fabritius, which is not to be wondered at since 
they worked in close relationship to Rembrandt at the same time as 
Drost. The treatment of the sunlight on the wall, against which the head 
of the old man stands out in shiny silhouette can be found in paintings of 
both Karel and Barend Fabritius; and the nail throwing a shadow on the 
wall is a detail used both by them and by Vermeer when he was under the 
influence of Karel Fabritius (in the Amsterdam Milkmaid). Technique 
and color, however, are different. 

Barend Fabritius is fond of strong, direct colors, such as scarlet red, 
and blue green. Drost is more subtle, preferring purple and shades of an 
intermingled reddish brownand yellow. Characteristic isthe dark violet 
doublet of the boy with the reddish brown and yellow sleeves, shades 
which develop into white and yellow in the lower part. Just as delicate 
are the shades of the costume of the old man: his dark reddish brown 
jacket, around his neck the narrow red cord holding the dagger, his 
silver gray and brown mantle, and black velvet cap. 

In technique we find that the present picture, like the other paintings 
by Drost, shows a much slower and more careful workmanship than do 
Barend Fabritius’s paintings. A characteristic of the latter’s style is, for 
instance, the long and meager hands which are brushed down with a 
certain bravura, the strokes going in the direction of the fingers, the 
modeling more suggested than executed (compare for instance the 
Architect in Cassel and the Cornelius Family in Brunswick by Barend 
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Fabritius)*, while Drost, as our painting proves, works out the modeling 
of the hands carefully, showing by contrast of light and dark every bone 
of the fingers, and representing the design by cross hatchings going at 
right angles to the fingers. In expression Barend is never so sentimental 
as Drost is even in the present painting; he is much more lively and, in 
serious subjects, of a rather direct intensity. He never has a palette as 
rich in differing subdued shades as we see in the shimmering colors of 
hair and costume of the boy in the Chicago painting. 

The color, more than anything else, makes me believe that two male 
portraits of somewhat romantic character, given either to Rembrandt 
or his school (though certainly they are not by the great master) are also 
works by Drost. One is a bearded, middle-aged Gentleman with a Fur 
Cap in the Dresden Gallery (Fig. 20), the other a Young Man with a Fur 
Cap (Fig. 19) in the collection of the late Sir William van Horne in 
Montreal. Both have the same pale leathery flesh tints as the Jacob in the 
Chicago picture and similar purplish colors in the dress; the young man 
of the Van Horne collection wears a dark violet doublet, the Dresden 
gentleman a costume of dark gray and purplish shades with the light 
reflected in parallel bands on his jacket, a detail typical of Drost. His 
handsome features, rather soft and sweet, concur with what we know of 
Drost’s inclinations. 

With the exception of the lost painting representing St. John preach- 
ing, mentioned by Houbraken, I know of only one composition with 
more than two figures which is described as by Drost in an early inven- 
tory. This composition of lifesize figures, A Peasant Family (The 
Peasant, his Wife and his Son, F. Winkler Collection, Leipzig, catalogue 
of 1768), however, does not from the description seem to differ very 
much in scope from the two-figure composition, for the third figure, a 
child, must have been subordinated to the two older persons. I first 
thought that this painting might be identical with a picture sold last 
year from an English collection to a Dutch dealer, and attributed to the 
school of Rembrandt (Fig. 21). The painting, in color closely related to 
Drost, turned out, however, to bean unknown work of Barend Fabritius. 
It is also obvious that the composition represents not a simple family 
party, as in the painting identified with Drost, but that its content has a 
deeper meaning: the man is providing talk and philosophy while the 
woman—as sometimes happens—gives him food in exchange. Indeed, 
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it can hardly be doubted that it represents an anecdote from the life of 
the prophet Elijah, whose stories were favorites with Rembrandt and 
his workshop, as his drawings prove. The kneeling woman is the widow 
of Zarephath who intended to bake with the last bit of flour she pos- 
sessed a pancake for herself and her son, but who finds that thanks tothe 
prayer of Elijah there is enough not only to include him in the meal but 
to take care of the future for all of them as well. (Kings 17, 12-15). The 
painting shows how closely Barend Fabritius is related to Drost: colors 
such as the dark green of the woman’s dress, and the shades of green and 
salmon of the woman’s headdress are characteristic of Barend, while the 
dark violet of the prophet’s mantle and the shades of gray and brown 
are nearer to Drost’s style as is also the design of the folds of the woman’s 
shawl and the painting of the boy’s shimmering curls, so reminiscent of 
those of the little Samuel in the Hermitage picture. On the other hand 
the woman’s foreshortened profile, the accessories, and especially the 
broad, pasty and rapid brushwork are Barend’s. 

Another instance of the relation in style between Barend Fabritius 
and Drost must be mentioned. When the female portrait said to repre- 
sent Hendrickje, now in the Altman collection (Fig. 24), turned up in 
the English art market, it was pronounced by Hofstede de Groot to be 
the original by Rembrandt of a similar painting attributed to Barend 
Fabritius in the Dresden Gallery (Fig. 23). I at first accepted this opinion 
(KI. d. K. Suppl. 1923), but later expressed a doubt (Rembrandt Paint- 
ings in America, 1935) that the painting in the Altman collection had 
actually sufficient quality to be by Rembrandt himself. After further 
study I am convinced that the Dresden painting is not a copy after the 
Altman picture, but that the Altman picture is a copy after that in 
Dresden. The Dresden picture is the better of the two and is produced 
with a more original conception. The Altman painting, while broader 
in execution, is superficial and is furthermore lacking in certain details 
whose absence points toacopyist’s hand: for instance, the upper part of 
the string of pearls visible beneath the left ear in the Dresden painting; 
the curl falling down upon the neck; the pearl in the right ear. Also it 
has in the reddish brown of the coat something of the color of Barend 
Fabritius, to whom I referred in my former discussion of the picture. 
The Dresden painting, on the other hand, seems to me more likely to 
be by Drost. It has his subtle, pale color scheme, and in the way the two 
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arms are brought together in the form of a circle it reminds one of the 
composition of such paintings as the Sibyl or the Bathsheba. The model 
is again most likely Hendrickje, whose character Drost represents this 
time with great charm and not without that mystery which must have 
been an expression of her fine feminine instinct. 

If we look up our artist in the Thieme-Becker Lexicon we find that 
Hofstede de Groot believed in two artists by the name of Drost and was 
of the opinion that Houbraken was mistaken in thinking that the Drost 
whom he mentioned as a pupil of Rembrandt was the same as the Drost 
who stayed in Rome with Van der Meer and Loth. To the latter he 
ascribes two paintings: one in the Ferdinandeum at Innsbruck repre- 
senting (according to the catalogue) a boy with a vulture and said to be 
signed P. Drost (while the Rembrandt pupil clearly signs W. Drost), 
the other a painting in the Dresden Gallery which carried the name of 
Drost in the inventories as early as 1753 and which was acquired at 
Venice in 1748. 

The painting in Innsbruck (Fig. 22) would seem to be the only 
known work by the artist named P. Drost’, for the Dresden painting 
with which De Groot connects it is mentioned in the inventories simply 
as ““Drost’’. In my opinion the Innsbruck picture agrees very well in 
style with the other paintings of our master, although the exaggerated 
contrast of light and shadow speak for its execution at the time of his 
stay in Italy. Of the signature one may at least say that the ““Drost” can 
be read very clearly even in a photograph, while the preceding letter— 
if there is a letter— is open to discussion. The painting is obviously iden- 
tical with one mentioned as early as 1716 in the Diisseldovf collection of 
the Elector Johan Wilhelm of the Palatine: “a boy holding a dove in his 
hand by Drost.” The size (3 feet, 2 inches by 3 feet) differs not too much 
from the size of the Innsbruck painting (85 by 73.5 centim.), which 
may have had slightly wider margins on all sides. One wonders why the 
tame dove the boy is holding has always been described in the literature 
on the painting as a ferocious “vulture”. The fact that the painting is 
mentioned inthe Diisseldorf inventory as a work by Drost without men- 
tion of the Christian name of the artist, makes it almost certain that at 
this time the painting was thought to be by Willem Drost, whose first 
name is omitted in early inventories as we said before, probably, because 
no other artist by this name was then known. 
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While the composition of this painting can be easily connected 
with the Rembrandt school, it is somewhat different with the Dresden 
painting (Fig. 25). The subject of the latter, Mercury and Argus, is also 
well known in Rembrandt’s circle, but not in this Italianized composi- 
tion of half-length figures. There can be no doubt that this painting was 
executed in Italy. It can be proved by the Italian canvas as well as by the 
obvious stylistic connection with the school of Caravaggio. The imme- 
diate influence, however, seems to be that of a northern pupil of Cara- 
vaggio, Jan Lys, working in Italy. This remarkable artist from Olden- 
burg in Germany was active chiefly in Venice and died there of the 
plague at the age of twenty-nine, exercising, however, considerable 
influence upon the following generation in Italy. He is well represented 
in this country by the large composition of The Satyr and the Traveller in 
the Widener Collection, formerly attributed to Velasquez. Drost must 
have known the painting by Jan Lys in the National Gallery in London 
(Fig. 26) which was painted at least a generation earlier, for Lys died in 
1629. While the composition of Drost’s picture derives from Lys, the 
chiaroscuro, especially in the profile of the old man, points to Ribera, 
whose works could be more easily studied in South Italy while Drost 
worked at Rome. 

It is true that it is not easy to reconcile the style of the Dresden 
picture with the works we know by Drost, the Rembrandt pupil. On 
the other hand, the extraordinary ability which Drost showed in 
assimilating Rembrandt’s manner makes it quite possible to assume 
that when he went to Italy he changed his style completely in accord- 
ance with the new character of the artists by whom he was surrounded. 

For us, however, this phase of Drost’s art is of little interest. He 
became such an adherent to the Italian manner of painting that he 
differs very little from the mass of school painters who came from 
everywhere to Italy, and followed the vogue created by Caravaggio 
and his followers. He was not in close contact with the source of his 
fashion, with an original master such as Caravaggio himself, but lost 
himself among the vast number of imitators whom nowadays only the 
specialist can differentiate. The situation was different when he worked 
in Holland in the studio of a great personality such as Rembrandt, 
who took him under his wing and raised his works unconsciously to 
a standard higher than he could ever have reached without this guid- 
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ance. That some drops of water fell into the wine of Rembrandt’s 
vineyard was not the master’s fault; enough of the original idea was 
communicated to give a certain fascination to Drost’s paintings of 
this period, although their imaginative qualities are slightly sweetened 
and cheapened by a mind lacking profoundness and strength. 


Literature: C. Hofstede de Groot in Thieme-Becker Lexicon; G. Falck, Tidskrift for Konstvetenskap IX, 1924-1925. 
W.R. Valentiner, Rembrandt's Gemalde, K|. d. K, 1909 and Rembrandt, Handzeichnungen 11; W. Martin, ‘Rembrandt 
en zijn tyd,'” 1936, p. 136 and 504; Oud Holland, XLII, 75, XLVI, 33, 40, 96. A. == Kanstlerinventare. 


I have to thank Dr. H. Schneider from the Hague for his kindness in copying the notes on Drost by the late Dr. 
Hofstede de Groot. They contain valuable material from early inventories and criticism on some of Drost’s paintings 
by De Groot. 

1 In this portrait of Doomer by Drost the model is described as holding a beer mug (Kiinstlerinventare I, p. 88). 
A half-length portrait of a rather besotted-looking middle-aged, esialie’ man, in profile to the left, holding a 
beer-mug in his hands has turned up recently in the European art market and is wrongly ascribed to Rembrandt. 
The style is not far from Drost. The motif of a beer mug in a portrait of the Rembrandt school is most unusual. 
I judge however from a photograph only. A portrait of a lady holding a fan in the collection of W. C. Escher— 
Abegg at Zurich (formerly Christies, 1916, July 7, sale J. H. Leigh and others) described by Hofstede de Groot 
in his notes as probably by W. Drost, is not known to me. It measures 37 x 34 in. and is said to be signed. 


?R. Longhi, ‘‘Monst Bernardo,”’ Critica d’ Arte, XVI-XVIII, June, 1939. 


* This painting has been identified by G. Falck with the composition generally attributed to Rembrandt in the 
Ny Carlsberg Museum at Copenhagen. I have not seen the original for many years and cannot make up my mind 
as yet whether this charming composition should be taken out of Rembrandt's work. The subject of a student 
in his studio is not an infrequent one in Dutch painting of this period. The same applies to the boenderwijfje. This 
may be a woman plucking a chicken as in the painting by Rembrandt, formerly in the hands of Kleinberger 
(Klassiker der Kunst, Suppl. p. 60), or the one by an excellent pupil of Rembrandt in the museum of Johannes- 
burg, South Africa, a second example formerly in the possession of the German Emperor. Or it may be—and this 
is more likely—a composition like the one in the New York art market and the one in the Harrach Collection 
attributed by me to Barend Fabritius (Art Bulletin, 1932, vol. XIV, No. 3, Figs. 18 and 20). This supposition is 
strengthened by the Innsbruck painting, which somewhat resembles these paintings in composition. 


* According to Kamstlerinventare the woman is dated 1653, while Martin op. cit. reads probably more correctly1655. 
This seems to be the date of the companion piece in the Warburg Collection. The two paintings were still in one 
collection in 1850 when they were sold together publicly at Amsterdam (Dec. 17, 1850); they appeared again in 
the collection of Albert Levy in London in 1884 and were both sold at Christies in 1903 (Feb. 14). 


* In connection with a study for this painting I have tried to identify a number of drawings as the work of Drost 
(Rembrandt Handzeichnungen, Il, p. XXXI1). They are characterized by a thin delicate handwriting with cross 
hatchings in the background ot pt tendency to base the composition upon a circle or a half circle, a tendency 
we observe also in his paintings (Figs. 12 and 13). 


* Published in an illuminating article by Gilbert W. Longstreet in the Bulletin of the Art Institute of Chicago. 
January, 1939, vol. XXXIII, No. 1. 


7 Reproduced in Art Bulletin XIV (1932), p. 218-241. 


* A study of the hands and feet in the Christ blessing the Children in the National Gallery in London is alone sufficient 
to — that the recent attribution of this picture to Barend Fabritius is erroneous. Unlike Barend Fabritius’ 
style, these heavy, short hands and feet with fingers and toes of almost even length are characteristic of the early 
Maes. By him also is the well known drawing in the Goethe House at Weimar—like the drawing in the British 
Museum a study for the London composition, but in different technique—while the sketch of the same subject in 
the Munich Print Room is a characteristic work of Hoogstraten. 


* Dr. V. Oberhammer at the Innsbruck Museum was kind enough to send me a photograph and a tracing of the 
signature. He mentioned an engraving by A. Bloteling after the painting, which is probably identical with the 
smiling boy, his arm outstretched to the left, by A. Bloteling, described by Wessely No. 107 (see Hofstede de Groot 
in Thieme-Becker). I have not been able to verify the identity of this engraving with the painting. 
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TITIAN’S 
PORTRAIT OF MARTINO PASQUALIGO 


By W1LHELM SuIDA 


HEN the sculptor Leone Leoni went from Milan to Venice 

in 1544 a young fellow countryman accompanied him as 

assistant and pupil. The young man’s name was Martino 
Pasqualigo, and he was to remain in Venice long after the return of his 
teacher to Milan. Possibly it was his love for the unique city or for one 
of its charming inhabitants, possibly t was the gratifying appreciation 
of his independent work by experts, or perhaps it was simply an aversion 
to his teacher that caused Martino to hide at the time of Leoni’s 
departure. In vain Leoni tried to induce his stubborn assistant to return 
to Milan. Pietro Aretino, who evidently knew both parties and their 
motives very well, refused to put forth his authority on the side of 
Leoni. His answering letter dated June, 1545, probably infuriated the 
maddened sculptor still more. In it Aretino advised Leoni to let the 
young man go, and to become accustomed to the thought that the 
servant is always better off than the master. But Leoni took a frightful 
step: he sent to Venice a hired murderer, who lay in ambush for poor 
Martino in the vicinity of his lodging near S. Apollinare. A happy 
accident deflected the mortal blow into Martino’s back, but in the 
scuffle the face of the young sculptor became so severely injured that 
the scars remained visible all his life. The bravo was seized, and the 
inciter was banned from Venice, as he was also from Rome and Ferrara 
because of similar nefarious schemes. All this must have happened in 
the summer or fall of 1545. Aretino left several of Leoni’s letters un- 
answered, and not until April, 1546, when the incident was already 
half forgotten, did he resume correspondence with the vicious but 
capable sculptor. He wrote in a conciliatory fashion about the dis- 
figurement of Martino’s face and about the credit he was to his teacher 
because of his proficiency as a sculptor. The young Milanese remained 
peacefully in Venice as the protegé and partisan of the powerful triad 
which dominated the artistic life of the city. It is reported that he 
attached himself to Sansovino as a sculptor and that he was a close 
friend of Titian’s son, Orazio. He died in Venice on August fourth, 1580. 
It has not yet been possible to identify a single work of this certainly 
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not insignificant artist. So it is all the more interesting to know his 
features by the hand of the greatest portrait painter of his time. The 
Corcoran Gallery of Art in Washington owns the portrait of a young 
man signed “Ticianus F” and inscribed: “Martinus Pasqualigo, 
Statuarius Venetus.” The quality of the painting (canvas 3114 x 25 
inches), which the Corcoran Gallery correctly exhibits as a work of 
Titian but which has so far been ignored by the literature of art, makes 
the signature seem entirely believable. The darkly-clad young man 
appears in front of a brownish-grey background which shows off the 
richness of color in the face to great advantage. His right hand holds a 
glove. Thanks to its excellent state of preservation we can enjoy the 
chromatic display of yellowish and brownish tones, of reddish trans- 
parent tints, and passing bluish shadows. We recognize Titian’s 
masterly manner of enchanting the eye with the tenderest nuances 
while practising the greatest economy of color. 

The shape of the signature ““Ticianus”, painted in greyish white, is 
practically identical with, for example, the one of the famous Cavalier 
with the Falcon, (American private collection) or of the Giacomo 
Doria, (London, Lady Ludlow). It is usually assumed that the spelling 
of the name with a “C” is a sign of a relatively early work, but the 
portrait of Martino Pasqualigo proves that Titian used this spelling 
at least as late as 1545. 

The inscription of the name of the subject in gold letters is an addition 
of, at the latest, the beginning of the Seventeenth Century. Ridolfi 
confirms its credibility. He says (1648 in the Vita di Tiziano): “Il Signor 
... ha un ritratto ..., il Signor Bortolo da Fino quello di Martino 
Scultore, mentre era giovinetto”, and in the Vita di Palma Giovine: 
“Casa del Signor Bortolo da Fino. . . nella stessa sala oltre il ritratto 
celebre di Martino Pasqualigoscultore, narrato nella vita di Tiziano...”. 

As the young man bears no traces of the injuries sustained in the 
attempt on his life, the portrait must have been painted in 1544 or the 
beginning of 1545, which is completely consistent with Ridolfi’s state- 
ments. Martino, whose date of birth is unknown to us, probably was 
little over twenty at the time. 

What happened to the picture between the “Casa del Signor Bortolo 
da Fino” (1648) and the collection of Senator W. A. Clark, as whose 
legacy it passed into the Corcoran Gallery in 1926, so far remains 
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unknown. But this signed and datable original, outstanding in painting 
values, will in the future take the place it deserves in Titian’s oeuvre. 


For Carlo Ridolfi, Le Meraviglie dell ' Arte, see edition edited by D. Frh. V. Hadeln, Berlin I, (1914), p. 201, II 
(1924), p. 201. 

For the historical statements compare: Pietro Aretino, Lettere 6 vol., Paris 1609; Abb. Cadorin, Dello Amore di 
Tiziano . . . . 1833; Eug. Plon, Leone Leoni . . . . Paris, 1887; Thieme Becker, Kunstlerlexicon, Pasqualigo. The 
painting was restored in 1926 by H. E. Thompson. 

I wish to thank the authorities of the Corcoran Art Gallery for their most courteous assistance in providing precious 
information and photographs for my studies. 

Dr. H. Gronau was kind enough to inform me that in the manuscript on Titian’s life and works left by his father 
which I sincerely hope will some day be published—only Ridolfi’s text is mentioned and nothing about the later 
history of the picture. Sir Abraham Hume, in his monograph on Titian, also quotes Ridolfi's text, which is even 
omitted by Cavalcaselle and Crowe. 


Editor's Note: While the present number of THE ART QUARTERLY was in preparation an 
article by Dr. H. Tietze on the same subject as this essay appeared in ART IN AMERICA. In 
justice to Dr. Suida it should be stated that his manuscript was received by the editors in June, 1939. 
Publication was delayed owing to lack of space. A notice regarding Dr. Suida’s discovery appeared 
in THE ART NEWS, September 16, 1939, page 17. 
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SOME DRAWINGS BY THE ARCHITECT 
LUIGI VANVITELLI 


By Ropert C. SMITH 


for the church of St. John Lateran in Rome. Among the eleven 

contestants were three young architects who were destined to 
destroy in Italy the old baroque tradition of Bernini and Borromini, of 
Guarino Guarini and Juvara. They were the creators of a new style, 
neo-Palladian in spirit, which was to serve as a transition to the classi- 
cism of the,late eighteenth century, to be the Italian counterpart of the 
style Pompadour in France and the Burlington manner in England. 
Francesco Galilei, the winner of the competition, has left his memorial 
in the new facade of the Lateran and in the Roman church of S. Giovanni 
dei Fiorentini. Ferdinando Fuga’s monuments are the Albergo dei 
Poveri at Naples, the Palazzo della Consulta in Rome, and the cupola of 
the cathedral of Palermo. Luigi Vanvitelli, the most prolific of these 
three architects,’ impressed his distinctive style on a whole series of 
churches and palaces in Italy, and through his pupils introduced it to the 
courts of Russia, Spain, and Portugal.’ The rich collection of Vanvitelli’s 
drawings acquired from his heirs by the museum of the Certosa di S. 
Martino in Naples, which is the subject of this study, is an important 
element in the analysis of his style. Hitherto unpublished, except for one 
item,* the drawings here selected show the greatest variety in subject 
matter and technique. Of particular interest are a number of sketches 
which throw new light on the architect’s brilliant career, which reached 
its climax in the building of the Neapolitan royal palace of Caserta, the 
first stone of which was laid on the 2oth of January, 1752. 

Called by Charles III to Naples in 1750, Vanvitelli as Royal Architect 
was able to put an end to the elaborate rococo tradition of the local 
architects and painters, Ferdinando Sanfelice, Cosimo Fanzaga, 
Domenico Antonio Vaccaro, Antonio Canevari, and Don Ciccio 
Solimena. Instead he followed the solemn style of seventeenth century 
France, making the Caserta palace an Italian edition of Versailles. But 
Vanvitelli went beyond the severity of LeN6étre and Mansart in his 
antique pretensions. A detail of one of his own engravings for the build- 
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I: 1731 a great competition was held for the design of a new facade 








ing shows the clarity and simplicity of the design, a simplicity which is 
further developed in the structure as carried out by the omission of the 
central cupola and the upper stories of the four angle pavilions which 
appear in the engraving (Fig. 2). At Caserta Vanvitelli, unlike his 
immediate predecessors in Naples, respected the architectural orders 
and stressed in his designs such expressions of straightforward classi- 
cism as unbroken pediments and cornices, the use of exedras and rec- 
tilinearity. It was a style well suited to the tastes of the King, whose 
enthusiasm for archeological research had been a prime factor in the 
excavations at Herculaneum and Pompeii. In his designs for the royal 
aqueduct at Maddaloni, in the Foro Carolino, a monument to Charles 
III in Naples, and in his villa for the Princes of Campolieto at Resina, 
Vanvitelli continued his neo-classic program launched at Caserta, thus 
inaugurating a chapter in the history of European architecture which 
was to reach its climax at the beginning of the nineteenth century. 

The architect’s father, Kaspar van Wittel, was born in the Dutch 

town of Amersfoort in 1647.‘ After some local training with the painter 
Matthias Withoos, he betook himself to Rome, where he acquired a new 
name, Vanvitelli, the nickname Gaspare degli Occhiali,° and a consider- 
able reputation for architectural and topographical painting. He worked 
in Venice, Bologna, Florence, and Milan, and married a Roman, Anna 
Laurenzini, who in 1700 became the mother of Luigi while the family 
was at Naples in the service of the Viceroy, D. Luis de la Cerda, Duke of 
Medina Coeli. Returning to Rome he remained there until his death in 
1736. 
Van Wittel’s hybrid work gives a varied and curious picture of the 
Italian towns and countryside through which he passed in the late 
seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries. In the gallery of Palazzo 
Doria in Rome there is a remarkable view of the Grand Canal of Venice 
with the two churches of Sta. Maria della Salute and the Redentore in the 
background (Fig. 3). 

The painting is an amazing rarity for it serves to show with the utmost 
clarity the essential differences between the Dutch and Italian manners 
of landscape painting. In this early painting Van Wittel is still a 
Northerner at heart. The picture is infused with a luminosity that 
derives from the great Dutch quest for light in the seventeenth century. 
It pervades every detail of the landscape, breaking up the clarity of 
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Fig. 1. LUIGI VANVITELLI, Veew of an Italian Town 
Napl 6, Museo della Certosa di San Martino 
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Fig. 2. Detail of the general view of the Reggia of Caserta 
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KASPAR VAN WITTEL, Vrew of the Grand Canai 
Rome, Galleria Doria Pamfil 


Fig. 4. KASPAR VAN WITTEL, La Vendemmia 


Prato, Galleria Communal 
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forms, as in the water, the barges, and the distant buildings. There is a 
resultant softening of architectural details, a fusion of units which is 
heightened by the absence of a marked chiaroscuro. It is just the 
opposite approach from that adopted by the eighteenth century pittori 
di vedute. A work of the school of Antonio Canale in the Berlin Gallery, 
representing almost the same view of the Dogana di Mare and the Salute, 
is useful for comparison. In this picture the solidity of the architectural 
drawing is intensified by an exaggerated contrast of light and shade. 
There is a strong linear quality that pervades the work. The masts of the 
ships, the lines of the sails, the oars of the gondolas are all sharp and 
clean; there is no fusion with the atmosphere as in the Dutch view. Every 
possible contrast is studied and its effect heightened in the Italian picture. 
With Van Wittel’s work the opposite is true. Finally there is the question 
of the sky. In the one there is a hard, flat surface, in the other an un- 
limited expanse of luminous space. These general differences are also felt 
between the view by Gaspare degli Occhiali and the Antonio Canale 
here reproduced (Fig. 8), in which the linear pattern of the Quirinal 
facade contrasts with the vivid play of chiaroscuro throughout. 

The View of a Convent in the same Roman collection is constructed 
along these very lines. It is still a Dutchman’s conception in spite of the 
typically Italian topography. In the horseman at the extreme right of the 
landscape, and in the seated woman, we are directly reminded of a picture 
by Aelbert Cuyp. Sometimes, however, the painter borrowed his staffage 
from Salvator Rosa with a suggestion of the artificialities of the Com- 
media dell’Arte, as in the remarkable series of country scenes executed 
by Van Wittel about 1685 and now preserved at the Galleria Communale 
of Prato.® The watercolor La Vendemmia (Fig. 4), which is typical of the 
collection, is evidently an attempt on the artist’s part to approximate the 
Italian formula of decorative painting. It is full of a curious mixture of 
borrowed motives, but the luminous sky and vaporous distances still 
dominate the picture. 

Kaspar, or as we should now call him Gaspare Vanvitelli, probably 
expected his son to follow his own profession. Luigi was trained as a 
painter from the age of six, Francesco Milizia relates,’ and adds that in 
1720 he painted in the reliquary chapel of Sta. Cecilia at the Roman 
basilica of that name. Vanvitelli’s grandson and special biographer, his 
namesake Luigi, asserts that at an early age his distinguished grand- 
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father also worked in the church of S. Bartolommeo de’ Bergamaschi 
and in that of the Suffragio at Viterbo. 

The paintings at Sta. Cecilia, probably the young man’s most ambi- 
tious undertaking, show already that same eclectic quality that always 
distinguished his father’s work. Both the frescoed angels of the diminu- 
tive vault and the stately picture of the saint over the reliquary altar 
show a combination of details and characteristics borrowed from such 
widely different masters as Guido Reni and Carlo Maratta. The draughts- 
manship indeed shows promise of real development. But whether Van- 
vitelli would have proved successful as a painter, even in the early 
eighteenth century when the quality of the Roman school was at a low 
ebb, is problematical. At all events his architectural studies, first under 
Juvara and then under the papal architect Carlo Fontana, soon became 
sO engrossing a preoccupation as to eliminate the possibility of the 
former career. Vanvitelli’s subsequent activity was entirely architectural. 

All the more interesting, therefore, is the remarkable drawing at the 
Museo di San Martino(Cat. No.3) in Naples (Fig.5). It is a bistre and pen 
sketch, probably for an altarpiece, representing Jacob’s dream. The 
patriarch lies exhausted in the foreground, half obscured by the clouds 
which unfold his vision. Down the golden staircase three groups of 
angels and putti descend, beckoning their invitations to celestial rest. 
Although the sketch is rough, one is impressed immediately by the 
character of the draughtsmanship. Such nervous and expressive draw- 
ing as in the middle group of pusti and the angel turning back with up- 
raised arm possesses real distinction. Vanvitelli is here more than 
Maratta’s stumbling imitator; there is definite assurance in his handling 
of the problems of composition, form, and chiaroscuro. One is inclined 
at first to assign this drawing to the early period in Rome, when Van- 
vitelli produced his only known paintings. But the distinctly superior 
quality of the work suggests a later dating. It may indeed be proof that 
the architect in his later days continued to plan altarpieces, as some of his 
Caserta sketches (Fig. 18) seem to indicate. 

From his father, the topographical painter, Vanvitelli undoubtedly 
inherited his habit of taking notes of the landscapes through which he 
passed on his interminable travels. In 1732 he went to work for the 
Cardinal Annibale Albani at Urbino. In the next year, probably as a 
result of the Lateran competition, he received a commission from Pope 
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Fig. 5. LUIGI VANVITELLI, Jacob's Dream 
Napl Sy Museo de lla Certosa di San Martino 
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Clement XII in the papal city of Ancona, the construction of a /azzar- 
etto for that important Adriatic port. Throughout the rest of the decade 
he was busy at Ancona and elsewhere in the Marches, notably at Macer- 
ata, where in 1735 he began the church of the Misericordia for his noble 
patron the Conte Marifoschi. Throughout the 1740’s, as papal architect 
of Benedict XIV, he was constantly journeying throughout this region. 
Two drawings (Nos. 32 and 33) in the above mentioned Neopolitan 
collection record these travels. 

The first of the drawings bears the date of June, 1743, written in 
Vanvitelli’s own hand, and mentions an abbatial visit of the Cardinal 
Sciarra Colonna. It is a pleasant sketch representing a hill town, possibly 
Macerata or Loretto. One finds the same nervous handling of the bistre 
and pen strokes of the Jacob drawing together with a minute attention 
to architectural detail that reveals the alert builder. The second land- 
scape drawing (Fig. 1), dated June 18th, 1743, is a more fluid sketch. 
One is tempted here to see the lower quarter of the town of Loretto 
with the beautiful northern gate in the foreground and the buildings of 
the Apostolic Palace half hidden by hills in the distance. The sweeping 
handling of the wash, the sparse but revealing penstrokes, and the 
avoidance of vivid tonal contrasts distinguish the drawing from the 
former. The straightforward simplicity of this undertaking is character- 
istic of Vanvitelli’s architecture of this period, the era of his austere, 
neo-Palladian interiors. 

About the year 1750 Vanvitelli in his capacity of official architect of 
St. Peter’s was busy with two great undertakings in Rome. He was 
reinforcing the dome of St. Peter’s and decorating the vaults of the great 
tribunes of the crossing which had come down to this time bare and 
unadorned. A drawing at the San Martino museum (No. 12) seems to 
indicate another ambitious Roman undertaking, but one which he was 
not destined to carry out. It amounts to no less than a scheme for the 
rehandling of the Quirinal fountain (Fig. 6). 

The late classical figures of the Dioscuri or horse tamers, whichever 
they may be, had stood on the site throughout the medieval period, 
giving to the region the name of Montecavallo. Removed temporarily 
by Pope Gregory XIII, they were brought back to their old location by 
Sixtus V in connection with his buying the Quirinal site for the erection 
of a palace in 1587. To restore the antique statues material was used from 
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the old bases and a new structure to support them was provided. This 
arrangement is shown in a curious contemporary fresco in the Sala del 
Consistorio of the Lateran palace, of peculiar interest because it was 
painted before the fountain was added. A detail of this fresco (Fig. 9) 
proves that the statues maintained very much their present position in 
relation to the Quirinal palace, which appears at the extreme right of the 
illustration. Whether they were subsequently moved back slightly, 
perhaps at the time the fountain was added, or whether the unknown 
artist of the Lateran fresco has merely moved them forward for con- 
venience’s sake is not clear. The fact that the distance from the Piazza 
del Quirinale to the Porta Pia is here absurdly abridged would indicate 
the latter probability. At any event the Montecavallo figures are in the 
fresco represented far too close to the Quirinal palace. 

We see that this new support of Sixtus V took the form of a very 
low travertine base on either end of which the statues, set upon identical 
rectangular pedestals, were erected parallel to one another. There was 
thus a wide empty space between the two figures, a distinctly awkward 
arrangement. The fountain, for which the level of the piazza was 
lowered, was added in the year 1588. It consisted of a great basin of 
scalloped form from which rose a pedestal supporting a small flat bowl 
and the single jet of water. It was indeed the typical sixteenth century 
fountain form. The resulting appearance of the whole group is recorded 
in a painting of the Piazza del Quirinale by Gaspare Vanvitelli at the 
Capitoline Gallery (Sala IV) and appears also in a later version of the 
same scene by Antonio Canale now in the possession of Sir Edmund 
Davis of Chilham Castle, Nr. Canterbury, which probably dates from 
around the year 1719 (Fig. 8).° 

It will be noted that the new fountain was set before the bases of the 
two statues. The fact that the basin is placed in front of these statues and 
not in the awkward empty space between them might indicate that the 
Pope’s architect, Domenico Fontana, planned to put something else in 
that place. In view of the passion that Sixtus V had for moving ancient 
obelisks from their old sites to decorate his new piazze, it might be 
supposed that he intended to plant some antique Egyptian trophy 


between the two statues, thus anticipating the present arrangement of 


the group. But there seems to be no drawing or documentary evidence 
to this effect. We know that a certain Giovanni Guerra made a design 
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from the figures of Montecavallo as a kind of duplicate pendent to the 
fountain of the Acqua Felice nearby.’ But this was rejected and the plan 
with a fountain before the separated statues was substituted. Giovanni 
Battista Falda, the great topographical engraver of seventeenth century 
Rome, evidently considered that arrangement unsatisfactory, for in his 
engraving of the Quirinal fountain he showed only the basin, ignoring 
the sculpture behind.’® Also in the seventeenth century Gian Lorenzo 
Bernini had proposed to give the scheme an element of unity by setting 
the whole group within a massive triumphal arch." But nothing had 
been done, and Fontana’s arrangement had survived intact until the 
time of Benedict XIV. 

Vanvitelli’s Naples drawing seems to be the first existing project for 
introducing an obelisk into the design. The drawing does not bear the 
architect’s signature, but the inscription across its lower edge Idea per 
ponere l’obelisco Barberini sulla piazza del Quirinale is in his unmistakable 
handwriting. The words upon the pedestal of the obelisk BENE- 
DICTUS TRANSTULIT REPARAVIT EREXIT prove that the 
undertaking was suggested for the Lambertini pope. The drawing is to 
be dated somewhere in the 1740’s, the decade of Vanvitelli’s services as 
papal architect of St. Peter’s, and may even have been drawn up in 
connection with the celebrations of the Jubilee Year of 1750. 

In it Vanvitelli proposed to join the old pedestals by a curving wall of 
uniform height. Upon this, squarely in the center of the space between 
the two statues, was to be set the obelisk. The statues apparently were to 
be left in their old parallel position. The old fountain of Sixtus V was 
to be replaced by a low and simple basin very similar to the present one. 

This scheme, as Vanvitelli presented it, was never carried out. It 
remained for Antinori, the architect of Pius VI, to bring an obelisk to 
the Quirinal some forty years later. As we learn from the inscription 
quoted above, Vanvitelli had intended to use the so-called Barberini 
obelisk for his project. This was a monument erected in Rome by the 
Emperor Hadrian in honor of his favorite Antinous and which in 1633 
the Barberini pope, Urban VIII, had removed to his family palace on 
the Quirinal hill. In 1787, when Pius VI undertook the long abandoned 
project of providing the Quirinal group with an obelisk, this shaft was 
no longer available, having been utilized by his predecessor, Clement 
XIV. His architect, Antinori, chose instead an obelisk which had stood 
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before the monument of Augustus, the mate to that other shaft which 
Sixtus V had removed to the piazza at Sta. Maria Maggiore. 

Antinori then changed the position of the statues. We have noticed 
how Fontana set them parallel (as they are presented in the Canale 
painting and in the Lateran fresco) and how Vanvitelli would have left 
them in the same position. Antinori placed them at diagonals, as they 
now appear, with the obelisk rising between them (Fig. 7). In 1818 the 
architect of Pius VII, Raphael Stern, removed the old Sixtine fountain 
and substituted an antique basin of marble very like the one which 
Vanvitelli had proposed in the Naples drawing. Thus the Quirinal 
fountain group attained its present monumental form. 

Was Vanvitelli’s drawing the basis for the additions of the architects 
of Pius VI and Pius VII? Does his plan really represent the first proposal 
to erect an obelisk at the fountain of Montecavallo? To these two 
hypotheses should be added the suggestion that this drawing may have 
inspired the placing of a small obelisk in the basin before the palace of 
the Necessidades in Lisbon as a birthday honor for King D. Joao V. 
On internal evidence one is inclined to answer the first two questions 
in the affirmative. Likewise, the fact that Vanvitelli worked for the 
Portuguese king on at least one occasion” and that this sovereign 
repeatedly requested his Roman ambassadors to buy up all drawings of 
interest by the leading architects, sculptors, and painters of the papal 
capital would suggest that Vanvitelli’s Quirinal scheme might have 
found its way to Lisbon, there to influence the Necessidades project. 
At all events, the Naples drawing clearly proves that our architect 
anticipated by several decades the movement of intensified classicism 
that swept over Italy at the close of the eighteenth century. 

In the year 1752 Luigi Vanvitelli left his Roman activities to become 
the official architect of Carlo III of Naples. In this very year was laid 
the first stone of that prince’s monument, the royal palace at Caserta, 
the Neopolitan Versailles. This tremendous undertaking with its 
enormous gardens and extensive buildings of subsidiary nature was to 
preoccupy the architect until his death in 1773. It is only natural, there- 
fore, that the important collection of Vanvitelli’s drawings at Naples 
should contain sketches for this work for his royal patron. 

There are two drawings for the great central staircase at Caserta. 
The more complete of these is the brilliant pen sketch (No. 31), a work 
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of Piranesian complexity (Fig. 10). Colossal serpentine columns in 
quadruple formation seem to support a dome on pendentives beneath 
which an elaborately curved stairway of many passages is projected. 
At the upper landing are vistas of vaulted corridors and galleries. This 
thoroughly baroque conception is repeated in the second sketch (No. 2). 
But here a section of the staircase is studied (Fig. 11). The cupola is 
somewhat restricted, the disposition of the exotic columns is different 
and the elaborate bandings, reminiscent of certain Bibbiena projects 
(notably the drawing by Ferdinando Galli, Uffizi No. 5459) are absent 
from the shafts. 

Neither sketch was used in the final design of the Caserta staircase. 
Instead Vanvitelli seems to have taken his inspiration from the extremely 
important twenty-fifth plate of Guarini Guarini’s treatise, the Archi- 
tettura civile (Turin, 1737). The regular repetition of vaulted forms 
carried on massive, simple supporting piers at Caserta (Fig. 12) is much 
closer to the engraving in the treatise (Fig. 13) than to the Certosa di 
San Martino drawings. The actual interior at the palace of Caserta is 
austere in comparison, classically chaste in relation to the extravagant 
sketches. Even the statue of Justice at the head of the staircase is 
frigid in relation to the beautiful sketch possibly for this statue in the 
second drawing (Fig. 10). 

The disparity between study and finished product is one of the 
enigmas of Vanvitelli’s style. Another drawing at Naples (No. 39) 
repeats this contradiction. We have a brilliant sketch for an elaborate 
circular atrio, which at first sight seems impossibly fantastic, especially 
when compared with the rich but extremely restrained interiors at 
Caserta (Fig. 14). It seems a mere reflection of the popular Bolognese 
stage designs of the era, of the Bibbiena and Bigari. Yet it should be 
remembered that Luigi Vanvitelli’s first master, Filippo Juvara, con- 
stantly sketched such magnificent apartments and actually carried them 
out at the Villa Stupinigi and elsewhere in Piedmont.* May not these 
drawings at the Certosa di San Martino (there is another wash study 
for an elaborate picture gallery, labelled appartamenti) have reflected 
Vanvitelli’s earlier training and served as possible divertimenti gradually 
to be modified to conform with the changing taste of the neo-classicism 
of mid-eighteenth century Rome and the archeological court of Carlo 
III at Naples? In his drawings for a new facade for the cathedral of 
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Milan, preserved at the library of the Amministrazione del Duomo in 
Milan, the architect first introduced enormous spiral columns like those 
of the Caserta sketches only to evolve later a much more sober arrange- 
ment. In spite of these modifications in favor of his general Palladian 
proclivities Vanvitelli was never willing entirely to forego details of 
the contemporary rococo vocabulary. All of his designs for palaces 
and churches from the earliest work at Urbino to the last undertakings 
at Naples incorporate cherubs’ heads, impetuous volutes, bean, shell, 
and other rocaille motives, especially in door and window frames, 
altarpieces, stairs, and coretti (see especially the Albani palace, Urbino, 
and the churches of S. Marcellino, Naples; Gest, Ancona; S. Agostino, 
Siena; and the churches at Pesaro and Macerata). 

Between the years 1745 and 1750 Vanvitelli worked on the problem 
of designing a new facade for the cathedral of Milan. The work, which 
for five years progressed from project to project and from deposition 
to deposition, was eventually abandoned before Vanvitelli left for 
Naples. 

In his principal design for the new facade, curiously enough, the 
architect did not entirely give up the Gothic style. On the contrary, the 
design is in foundation Gothic with only the slight superposition of 
certain baroque elements. It is hard to understand why the members of 
the Chapter, if they were dissatisfied with the existing medieval form, 
would tolerate a new one which was nothing more than a bad eighteenth 
century rehandling of the previous Gothic design. “Ided tra il gotico 
ed il greco,’’ writes the biographer Vanvitelli of his grandfather’s 
projected facade, but in the design there is little of either. Over the 
whole facade the architect sprinkled tiny sculptured stars and the usual 
quatrefoils and lozenges of the Gothic repertory. To give a semblance 
of order to the great expanse he arranged a series of elongated and 
emaciated pilasters bound together and topped off with a floreate 
capital of Gothic inspiration. 

How Vanvitelli ever came to produce such a design is puzzling. One 
is tempted to suspect him of arranging a magnificent joke. However, 
the existence of a drawing (No. 41) at San Martino, would lead one to 
believe that the architect took a serious interest in the Gothic style, 
inherited perhaps from his father’s thoroughly eclectic attitude. It is 
a sketch for a stage setting, perhaps a prison scene (Fig. 15), in which 
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Fig. 16. LUIGI VANVITELLI, Drawing for the High Altar of the Cathedral of Aversa 
Naples, Museo della Certosa di San Martino 
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are set pointed arches on antique piers and hoary ashlar masonry, far 
more authentic than the contemporary Gothic fantasies of Vittorio 
Bigari in the gallery at Bologna (Cerimonia di un solenne sacrificio, etc.) 
If we are to date this drawing in the years of the Milanese enterprise it 
would mark Vanvitelli as a leader not only of the Italian Palladian 
revival, but also of the European neo-Gothic movement, for Battey 
Langley’s celebrated book"* had not long since appeared and the 
unknown architect of Benedict XIV’s little Gothic gate pavilion on the 
crest of the Palatine was at this very time inaugurating the tradition 
in Italy. 

Although Vanvitelli’s Neopolitan period was largely occupied with 
his royal commissions, he nevertheless found time to execute for 
private patrons a surprising number of churches, palaces, and altars 
in the neighborhood. Among the Certosa di San Martino drawings 
there is one (No. 10) of an altar which according to the inscription 
across the top was designed for the cathedral of Aversa (Fig. 16). This 
important inscription, which is in Vanvitelli’s own hand, reads: A/tar 
Maggiore della Catedrale d’ Aversa. Eseguito pessimamente per Ignoranza 
del Capitolo, Vescovo, ed Artista. (Executed wretchedly through the 
ignorance of the chapter, bishop, and artist). 

In the list of Vanvitelli’s works which Luigi Vanvitelli the younger 
appended to the biography of his grandfather there is no mention of 
any commission carried out at Aversa and certainly the bitter words of 
the above inscription would disavow any participation on the archi- 
tect’s part in the execution of the project. A visit to Aversa, a small 
town midway between Caserta and Naples, shows, however, that there 
is a striking resemblance between the high altar of the cathedral (Fig. 
17) and the Vanvitelli drawing. 

By comparing the two illustrations (Figs. 16 and 17) we can readily 
establish the relation between the Naples drawing and the existing high 
altar of this cathedral, whose redecoration was begun in the early 
eighteenth century by that Cardinal Innico Caracciolo for whom in 
1736 Pietro Bracci designed a funerary monument. In both the archi- 
tecture is treated in a slight curve to conform with the rounded form of 
the apse. This is a striking characteristic of Vanvitelli’s design for the 
royal chapel at Caserta (Fig. 18), the altars of the Neopolitan church of 
the Santissima Annunziata, the Sampaio chapel at Sant’Antonio de’ 
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Portoghesi in Rome, and the cathedral of Maddaloni Inferiore, near 
Caserta. In both the architectural members are raised upon an extremely 
high base, exactly as at the Caserta chapel. The details of the altar and 
the niches are precisely the same. Even the detail of palm branches 
which seem to surround the arched altarpiece in the drawing appears 
in the altar as executed. 

Yet there are certain very evident changes. The elaborate crowning 
member of vaguely rococo form, similar in spirit to Vanvitelli’s stucco 
decorations at the church of Sta. Maria Maddalena in Pesaro, which 
appears above the altar in the drawing, has been modified to a much 
simpler member involving a pair of pus/i supporting a cross. Doors, 
similar to those of Vanvitelli’s Ancona church of the Gest, have been 
introduced below the gilded statues of Sts. Peter and Paul, where in the 
drawing appears only the exceptionally high podium. The present altar 
at Aversa is richly carried out in a combination of fine rose, yellow, and 
violet marbles. It is impossible to say from the evidence of the drawing 
whether Vanvitelli intended to construct the altar of colored marbles 
or in his more sober neo-Palladian “‘white style’. 

At all events the similarities are so striking that we may consider the 
work Vanvitelli’s own. It would appear that at some time during his 
Neapolitan sojourn the architect submitted his drawing to the bishop 
and the chapter of the cathedral. For some reason the project was 
modified by another architect, apparently at the instigation of the 
ecclesiastical authorities, probably for the sake of convenience, as in the 
case of the doors. This would explain the bitter words of the inscrip- 
tion. But the slight modifications seem hardly to detract from the 
original conception. As it exists the ensemble constitutes one of the 
most splendid as well as one of the most severe apsidal treatments of 
all the eighteenth century in the Neopolitan region. 

In addition to the drawings discussed here there are others in the 
Naples collection representing plans for the royal palaces at Caserta 
and Portici, a design for an elaborate colonnade, sketches for the recon- 
struction of the dome of St. Peter’s and a considerable amount of note- 
taking for Vanvitelli’s many engineering projects. Thus the latter part 
of the architect’s career is splendidly documented by the Certosa di San 
Martino drawings, which clearly prove his leadership in the archi- 
tectural development of the late eighteenth century in Italy. 
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1 Two drawings for the Lateran facade attributed to Vanvitelli are preserved in the archives of Palazzo Bracci at 
Rome (ill.: Costanzo Gradara, Pietro Bracct, scultore romano 1700-1773, Milano, n. d., pl. xxxvii). Another (the 
location not specified) is illustrated in Francesco Fichera’s Luigi Vanvitelli (Roma, 1937, Fig. 11 


? Francesco Sabatini (1722-1797) went to Spain in 1760, where he was active in the completion of the royal palace 
de Oriente at Madrid and carried out several religious and public enterprises at Madrid, Seville, and Toledo 
Antonio Rinaldi (1709 ca.—1794) constructed the Marmorpalast at St. Petersburg, the castle of Gatchina, and 
numerous buildings at Tsarskoye-Celo. In Portugal Vanvitelli’s influence was chiefly felt through the presence of 
his chapel at S. Roque, designed and built by him in Rome and later shipped to Lisbon. 


3 


3 The drawing Fig. 1 is reproduced as Fig. 1 in F. Fichera’s book. 





* Luigi Vanvitelli, Vita dell’ architetto Lug: Vanvitelli, Naples, 1823, p. 57. The author, the son of the architect's 
son Gaspare, wrote the most reliable biography of his grandfather 

®> From his habit of wearing spectacles 

Catalogo della galleria communale di Prato, Bergamo, 1912, nos. 72-94 

Memorize degli architetti, Bologna, 1827, vol. 2, p. 395 

’ The picture was sold in the Rufford Abbey sale at Christie's, Nov. 18, 1938 (cat., no. 17 

9]. A. F. Orbaan, Sixtine Rome, London, 1910, p. 257 

10 G. B. Falda, Le fontane di Roma, Roma, 1691, p. 6 


'! Hermann Voss, Berninis Fontannen, Jahrbuch der Preussischen Kuntsammlungen, xxxi (1910), p. 85 


‘2? Vanvitelli designed the chapel of S. Joao Batista for the Lisbon church of S. Roque (Robert C. Smith, Joze 
Frederico Ludovice, an eighteenth century architect in Portugal, The Art Bulletin, xviii (1936, pp. 252-362 

'3 Augusto Telluccini, L'arte dell’ architetto F. Juvara in Piemonte, Turin, 1926, pp. 20, 22, and 25 (reproductions 
of the scenografiche fantastiche 


14 Gothic Architecture improved by rules and proportions, London, 1742 
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CHARLES WILLSON PEALE, AN ACCOUNT 
OF HIS LIFE AND WORK 


By THEopore BoLTon 
I 


THE TRADITION OF PAINTING IN THE MIDDLE 
ATLANTIC COLONIES 


‘ main tradition of painting in the Middle Atlantic Colonies 


began auspiciously with a few formal portraits by Robert Feke, 

of Newport, who visited Philadelphia in 1746 and 1750. It 
continued with a sequence of strongly mannered portraits by John 
Wollaston, of London, who, after working in New York, painted at 
Annapolis in 1755, visited Philadelphia about that year and later, 
toured Virginia, and worked in Charleston as late as 1767, leaving the 
country shortly after. It declined in a second series of portraits, painted 
in the Wollaston manner, by John Hesselius whose early work, in 
Philadelphia, is contemporaneous with that of the two visiting artists. 
Running parallel with the early portraits painted by John Hesselius is 
the short sequence of portraits painted by Benjamin West before the 
year 1760, when the artist sailed for Europe never to return.’ There- 
after John Hesselius carried on the tradition in Philadelphia, Maryland, 
and Virginia, painting his pleasing, rococo portraits until his death in 
1778.” By that year the period of decline had passed. As early as 1764, 
Charles Willson Peale began a long sequence of portraits that departed 
from the style of the decline almost from the outset. 

A secondary series of portraits, still to be placed in the order of their 
production, is the group of paintings by Gustavus Hesselius (1682- 
1755), who worked in Maryland and settled at Philadelphia during 
1735. However, although an investigation of the work of all these 
aftists is germane to the study of the tradition of painting in the Middle 
Atlantic Colonies, it is here sufficient simply to record them as the 
precursors of Charles Willson Peale. 

Because Peale received a few formal lessons directly from John 
Hesselius in 1764 the tradition is continuous technically as well as 
historically. Had Peale’s training stopped with this direct technical 
influence, the artist might have continued the tradition in the rococo 
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style. However, when Peale met Copley the next year he was influenced 
by Copley’s composition and technique, and he continued the tradition 
of naturalistic portrait painting. 

As with the pictures by any of the early American artists, the portraits 
by Charles Willson Peale may be viewed as historical documents record- 
ing the likenesses of the men and women of his time. They may also be 
viewed as social products which often still serve their original decorative 
purpose as household accessories, combining with other furnishings to 
produce a liveable interior. But in addition to their documentary and 
social values, Peale’s portraits deserve appreciation for such qualities 
as their excellent composition, their naturalistic style, and their sound 
technique. It is for such pictorial qualities that they are here considered. 

Beginning with the portraits of the Ramsay brothers (Fig. 3) and the 
three-quarter length portrait of William Buckland, painted about 1770, 
Peale produced a series of portrait compositions some of which are 
unequalled by the work of any of the other American artists of his time 
with the exception of John Singleton Copley. The series reaches its 
height in one of the most remarkable compositions in early American 
painting: the “Stair Case Group,” painted in 1795 (Fig. 1). In this 
striking composition the naturalistic relationship of the well drawn 
figures to the architectural background is achieved with a highly 
developed pictorial sense. 

This is in no wise true of all of Peale’s portraits. His early portraits 
are often faulty in drawing and uninteresting in color. Frequently the 
colors have faded from the faces. But Peale’s drawing improved as 
time went on; his portraits are generally good pictures. This pictorial 
quality was the result of a conscious endeavor on Peale’s part to com- 
pose his figures. Indeed he wrote of his group portraits as “com- 
positions”. 

Peale painted his naturalistic compositions with a technique of thor- 
oughly excellent hardness, evidently based on that of Copley, and all 
the more remarkable in that the tendency of the English portrait painters 
toward flowing brushwork was gaining favor with American artists. In 
spite of this influence, which was soon to become the fashion, Peale 
adhered to his unsophisticated, but sure, dry touch to the end. 

Inasmuch as the purpose here is to establish a convenient chro- 
nology of the artist and to mention the persons with whom he came in 
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contact so that his portraits may be placed in the order of their pro- 
duction and considered from the point of view of the artist’s develop- 
ment, the present essay does not impinge on the territory covered in the 
recent, indispensable work on The Early Life of Charles Willson Peale 
by Charles Coleman Sellers. That book is concerned with presenting the 
artist’s life, his times, and the development of his personality. The 
present essay is concerned with the artist’s chronology, his portraits, 
and his development as a painter. When his portraits are considered as 
a sequence, the work of Charles Willson Peale will be found to con- 
stitute the most important development in the tradition of painting in 
Philadelphia, Maryland, and Virginia during the late Colonial and early 


Republican era. 
II 


THE EASTERN SHORE, ANNAPOLIS, PHILADELPHIA, 
BOSTON, LONDON 


April 1741— March 1769 


HARLES WILLSON PEALE was born in Queen Ann’s 

{ County, Maryland, on April 15, 1741, the eldest of the five 

children of Charles Peale, an Englishman who settled on the 

Eastern Shore of Maryland asa school teacher.® The other children were: 

Margaret Jane; Saint George; Elizabeth Digbie; and James, the young- 

est, who was born in 1749.‘ James Peale followed the example of his 
eldest brother and became a portrait and miniature painter.’ 

Charles Peale died in 1750. Shortly after his death the family moved to 
Annapolis where in 1754 Charles Willson Peale was bound apprentice 
to Nathan Walters, a saddler, to serve until his twentieth year. Upon the 
expiration of this term, in January, 1762, Peale married Rachel Brewer, 
daughter of John Brewer of South River, near Annapolis.* The same 
month he inserted an advertisement in the Maryland Gazette announc- 
ing that he was an independent saddler. To lay in a supply of leather for 
this private enterprize he now made a trip to Norfolk. Here the sight of 
some poorly painted landscapes and a portrait, by the brother of one 
Joshua Fraizer, induced him to attempt painting on his own account. 

His first attempts included a self portrait “with a clock taken to pieces 
before him”; a portrait of his wife; some portraits of his brothers and 
sisters; and one of his friend Isaac Harris. The self portrait was retrieved 
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in 1801 from a pile of forgotten supplies by his son Rembrandt Peale 
who wrote that he found it “employed to tie up a pound or two of 
whiting, which I washed off, and my father recognized his first attempt 
as well drawn and well colored.”*® None of this early non-professional 
work has, apparently, survived. His first professional attempts, por- 
traits of Captain Maybury and his wife, for which he received ten 
pounds, have also not survived the passage of time. 

He now made a short visit to Philadelphia for painting supplies. He 
first bought a two volume treatise, called The Handbook of the Arts, 
and then visited the painting rooms of a Mr. Steele, as well as those of 
James Claypoole. After a four day study of the handbook, Peale bought 
a supply of colors from Christopher Marshall, a paint dealer, and 
returned to Annapolis. This visit, perhaps, antedates the insertion of an 
advertisement that Peale published, in the Maryland Gazette, April 3, 
1763, in which he announced that he was now a sign painter as well as 
saddler and couch repairer. In other words, Peale probably first bought 
the paints, and then put them to some practical use. 

It was probably not until the end of 1763, or perhaps the beginning of 
1764, that he felt emboldened enough to seek the advice of John 
Hesselius who had settled in 1763 as a portrait painter near Annapolis.’ 
Peale left the following account, written in the third person, of his 
meeting with Hesselius: 

“Mr. John Hesselius was now living in the vicinity of Annapolis, (at 
his estate of “Bellefield’ just across the Severn from the city) and Peale 
with the hope that he might get some instruction, made Mr. Hesselius 
the offer of one of his best saddles with its complete furniture, for per- 
mission to see him paint a picture. This offer was accepted, and Mr. 
Hesselius painted half of a face for him, leaving the other half to be 
finished by Peale, who also saw Mr. Hesselius paint two portraits.” 

In other words, portrait painting was an established profession 
whereby Peale hoped to earn his livelihood. He knew about the men in 
the profession. He wrote: 

“Before these times there had been in Maryland only four persons 
professing the art of portrait painting. The first was a Mr. Cain, Mr. 
Hesselius Senr., Mr. Wollaston, and Mr. John Hesselius the younger.’” 
He supplemented this statement in a letter to his son Rembrandt Peale: 
“I have seen a few portraits done by Kain, they were stiff and formal.” 
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The artist Cain, or Kain, has been identified as Justus Engelbert 
Kuhn, a German artist whose activity extended from 1708, when he 
appeared in Annapolis, until 1717.° Since Gustavus Hesselius, the 
Swedish artist, was active in this country from 1717 to 1734 the early 
Maryland tradition of painting was continuous. Then there was a 
lapse of about twenty years before John Wollaston appeared at An- 
napolis. In the same letter to his son Peale states that Wollaston painted 
“a number of portraits of the first families in Annapolis in the year 
1755 and that he “‘had some instructions from a noted drapery painter 
in London.””’ However it was the precept and practice of John Hesselius 
that impressed Peale at the commencement of his painting career, so it 
is not necessary to go further than the portraits of this painter in seeking 
for the origins of Peale’s art which, once started, was not immediately 


developed. 


In the Maryland Gazette, February 23, 1764, Peale now advertised 
as a clock maker and watch mender as well as saddler. He also became 
involved in the political agitations of the “Sons of Liberty.” Then, with 
creditors loyal to the opposing faction threatening him with demands 


for payment, he left Annapolis. 


No well laid plans could have been more fortunate than the necessity 
that forced Peale to leave Maryland, for it led to his meeting with John 
Singleton Copley. He went first with his wife to the home of his married 
sister, Margaret Jane, who lived on the Eastern Shore, at Tuckahoe 
Bridge. There he painted two portraits for a Captain Cole, who lived 
nearby. He then went to Accomac County where he joined his brother- 
in-law, Robert Polk, who owned a schooner and was about to sail for 
Boston with a cargo of corn. The voyagers arrived at Boston on July 
14, 1765. 

The following day, Peale visited the color shop of an uncle of John 
Smibert, the portrait painter. In a day or two he sailed with Polk, who 
was unable to sell his corn, to Newburyport. Here Peale remained for 
the summer, painting emblematical banners for a demonstration against 
the stamp act, and also seeking work as a portrait painter. On the strength 
of a small portrait that he painted of himself, he was commissioned by 
Nathaniel Carter, merchant, to paint portraits of his three children. He 
also painted a woman’s portrait. Of these, only two of the Carter 
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children survive.’ One, the portrait of Joshua Carter as a small boy, is 
the earliest portrait by Peale so far identified and reproduced.’ 

In September, 1765, Peale returned to Boston, and met John Single- 
ton Copley. Peale himself has recorded the circumstances of his meeting: 

“T visited Boston in the commencement of my painting and hunting 
for colors I found a color-shop which had some figures with ornamental 
signs about it; these I suspect were painted by a Mr. Smibert. Becoming 
a little acquainted with the owner of the shop he told me that a relation 
of his had been a painter and that he would give me a feast. Leading me 
upstairs he introduced me into a painter’s room, an appropriate apart- 
ment lined with green cloth or baise, where there were a number of 
pictures unfinished. He had begun a picture, several heads painted, of the 
ancient philosophers, and some groups of figures, these were the works 
of Smibert. He had been in Italy and spent a fortune in travelling to gain 
knowledge in art. Mr. Copley very probably can give a full account of 
this. It was at his shop I heard of Mr. Copley and taking directions I 
went and introduced myself to him as a person just beginning to paint 
portraits. He received me very politely. I found in his room a consider- 
able number of portraits many of them highly finished. He lent me a 
head done by and resembling candlelight which I copied.’”’ 

Among the “considerable number of portraits” that Peale saw at 
Copley’s painting room there may have been the half length portraits 
of Samuel Savage, Hannah Loring, Mrs. John Murray, and John 
Hancock, all painted during this period. Of this period also is the small 
portrait of Henry Pelham shading his eyes from candle light with one 
hand as he reads a book.” 

The influence of Copley’s painting on the art of Peale was deep and 
lasting. Throughout his life he aimed for naturalistic poses and painted 
to achieve that “highly finished” quality he remarked upon in Copley’s 
portraits. 

At this time Peale was staying at the Exchange Tavern and was paying 
board at the rate of two dollars a week. He was giving drawing lessons, 
besides, to the son of Mr. Blodget, the tavern keeper. Because he had 
made a copy of the picture lent him by Copley; because he now painted 
another self portrait, his first attempt at miniature painting; because he 
then painted a small portrait for twelve dollars; because he also tried to 
obtain employment as “‘a journeyman at his first trade”; and because, 
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finally, the “time passed on in various amusements,” to use his own 
words, it may have been late in October, 1765, before Peale decided to 
leave Boston. He now made friends with a ship’s captain with whom he 
sailed to Virginia. 

Peale left the ship at Matomkin Inlet, Accomac County, with Judge 
James Arbuckle, who had boarded the ship; had seen Peale’s self portrait 
“hanging in the Cabbin”; and had then invited the artist to his home. 
Peale spent the following six months, winter and spring of 1765-1766, 
with Judge Arbuckle, and during this time he painted two portraits. 
One was of Judge Arbuckle; the other was of the judge’s wife and son. 
He also painted a copy of a print after one of Sir Joshua Reynolds’ pic- 
tures, and sent it to Charles Carroll, the Barrister, who now advised 
Peale to return to Annapolis. 

Acting on this advice, Saint George Peale obtained from all but four 
of Peale’s creditors their signatures to a license for a four years’ indul- 
gence. Then Peale returned to Annapolis. It was probably at this time 
that he painted a portrait of the Barrister. The portrait is much further 
developed than either of the Arbuckle portraits, having an architectural 
setting instead of a flat back drop such as he used in the earlier pictures. 

Still another painting brought Peale to the attention of John Beale 
Bordley, a lawyer who had attended the school of the elder Peale.’ Asa 
state representative Bordley was then visiting Annapolis to attend a 
meeting of the Governor’s Council. He saw the painting at the home of 
his sister Elizabeth Bordley.” 

This induced Bordley to head a subscription with ten pounds for the 
purpose of sending Peale to London in order to study. Other subscribers 
were Charles Carroll, the Barrister, Governor Sharpe, Daniel Dulaney, 
Robert Lloyd, Benedict Calvert, Thomas Sprigg, Charles Carroll of 
Carrollton, Benjamin Tasker, Thomas Ringgold, and Daniel of Saint 
Thomas Jenifer. A purse of 83 pounds was collected. Then letters of 
introduction were written: one was to Benjamin West, from William 
Allen; another was to Reverend Mr. Douglas, a friend of Allan Ramsay, 
the King’s painter, from Daniel Dulaney; and still another was to 
Edmond Jenings from his son-in-law John Beale Bordley. Peale sailed 
in December, 1766, and arrived at London February 13, 1767. 

Benjamin West installed Peale in lodgings, allowed him the use of his 
painting rooms, painted a portrait of him (Fig. 2) and once used the 
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young artist as a model for a hand in a full length portrait. West also 
borrowed some miniatures for Peale to copy in order to learn the art. 
This was fortunate because Peale, in his own words, had “engaged in 
the whole circle of the arts, except painting in enamel,” an ambitious but 
impractical undertaking that included working in wax, making plaster 
casts, modeling and mezzotint engraving. Peale placed his ability to 
paint miniatures to immediate practical use. 

At this time he also painted two full length portraits of William Pitt,” 
not from life, and made a mezzotint of the first of these which he adver- 
tised by printing a broadside. Finally he sent his work to two picture 
exhibitions. 

At the Ninth Exhibition of the Society of Artists, Peale showed three 
miniatures, and a three-quarter length portrait of a girl. The miniatures 
were: “a lady”; “Mrs. Russell and her grand-daughter in one piece”’; 
anda double miniature portrait of “two gentlemen” identified as Thomas 
and Mathias Bordley, sons of John Beale Bordley, who were students in 
London living with their grandfather Edmond Jenings. At the Special 
Exhibition of the Society held the same year, Peale showed a portrait 
of a girl.” 

Among the artists whom Peale saw in London was John Wollaston 
who, according to a letter written in a reminiscent vein years later to his 
son Rembrandt Peale: “‘visited all the principal towns painting to 
Charleston” and then “returned to England. I was in London when he 
returned from the East Indies very rich” and “‘soon after he arrived in 
London, went to Bath where I believe he died.’”’ 

Other artists are mentioned in the draft of a letter that Peale wrote to 
Bordley: “I have been to see Reynolds and Coates who are called the 
Best Painters and in my Humble oppinion Mr. West’s work Exceeds 
them all by far.” He may have seen Allan Ramsay to whom he had a 
letter; and he certainly saw Abraham Delanoy who was then a student 
about to return to New York. Finally he visited the painting rooms of 
Angelica Kauffman.’ 

What was the result of Peale’s stay in London that lasted from Febru- 
ary, 1767, to May or June, 1769? Little can be said of his work of this 
period because so little of it remains. Certainly the painting of the two 
full length portraits of Pitt was good training, although the pictures are 
not remarkable works in themselves. Certainly the painting of the minia- 
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tures was also good training. Finally, Peale bought a book on perspec- 
tive so that, thereafter, he was able to introduce interior backgrounds in 
portraits with greater intimacy and accuracy. Thus the London period 
was not so much one of performance as of excellent preparation for 
Peale’s active professional work in America. 


II] 
ANNAPOLIS, PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE 
WILLIAMSBURG 


Marcu 1769—OcrToser 1775 


sailed for Maryland. On the voyage he painted a miniature of 

the captain, also his portrait in oils, and likewise an oil portrait 
of another captain who was one of the passengers. Three captains, Lewis, 
Sewell, and Linch, are mentioned in the Maryland Gazette, June 8, 
1769, in an announcement of the arrival of the ship at Patuxent, after a 
voyage of twelve weeks, but which two of the three had their portraits 
painted is still undetermined, and the portraits remain unidentified.’ 

Peale now established himself in Annapolis. He visited Philadelphia 
annually from 1769 to 1773, and possibly in 1774. At Philadelphia, late 
in 1769, he sold twenty prints of his mezzotint of the Pitt portrait.” The 
following year he visited Philadelphia during the summer, and painted 
a portrait of John Dickinson (Fig. 8) on the order of Edmond Jenings, 
which, although conventional in pose, is a notable attempt at character- 
ization. Miniatures of John Cadwalader and his wife also date from this 
year, and it is possible that Peale’s portraits of Thomas Cadwalader 
and his wife likewise belong to this period. 

Early in 1771, Nathaniel Ramsay, a young Philadelphia lawyer, 
married Peale’s widowed sister, Margaret Jane, at Peale’s home in 
Annapolis, and it may have been at this time that Peale painted the por- 
trait of his brother-in-law. Peale’s bust portrait of David Ramsay might 
also belong to this period but because of its more searching characteri- 
zation, it probably follows the portrait of Nathaniel Ramsay. Still 
another portrait of the period is the three-quarter length portrait of 


Dp the middle of March, 1769, Peale left London and 
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William Buckland, the architect who worked in Annapolis during 1770- 
1774 on the design and construction of the Hammond House. 

In all these the influence of Copley’s realism is apparent, but while it 
is possible to say that Peale painted them with Copley’s portraits in 
mind it cannot be said that they have specific prototypes. His admiration 
for Copley’s realism in composition led Peale to select poses of his own. 
Aside from its composition, the portrait of William Buckland has the 
hard, clear, direct technique that precisely suits the composition and 
combines to make the portrait comparable with the best of Copley’s 
pictures. The comparison is possible because both artists were working 
for the same result. Both men were interested in naturalistic composition 
rather than the centering of attention on a likeness. Both men worked 
with a consistently careful style. Finally both men worked with a hard, 
firm technique that admitted of no display of brushwork. 

Another portrait of this period is still unlocated. It was a figure 
composition in which the popular actress, Miss Hallam, was repre- 
sented as the boy Fidele in Shakespeare’s Cymbeline. The picture is 
referred to in the Maryland Gazette, November 7, 1771. 

Peale now became active in extending his circle of acquaintances. 
In the Spring of 1772 he visited Mount Vernon, apparently stopping 
over on the way to Williamsburg. This visit is recorded in Washington’s 
Diary, for 1772, in the following entries: 

“May 18.Went up to Court and stayed all night. In the evening Mr. 
Peale and J. P. Custis came to Mount Vernon. 

“May 19. Mrs. Barnes came up to Alexandria. I returned home in the 
afternoon, and found Colo. Blackburn and Lady, Miss Scott, Miss 
Brown, and Doctr. Brown here, who came before Dinner. Also found 
Mr. Peale and J. P. Custis. 

“May 20. Colo. Blackburn and the Compa. with him went away 
after breakfast. I sat to have my Picture drawn. 

““May 21. Captn. Posey who came here the 19th went up to Alexandria 
this day. I set again to take the Drapery. 

“May 22. Set for Mr. Peale to finish my face. In the afternoon Rid with 
him to my Mill. I returned home by the Ferry Plantation.” 

Such is the record of the first portrait of George Washington painted 
from life, which is now at Washington and Lee University. He is re- 
vealed as a Colonel of the Virginia Colonial Militia. In addition to its 
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historical significance, the portrait is a good composition. The back- 
ground is well subordinated to the standing figure; and the pose is 
natural. The colors are still fresh. 

Washington recorded the payment for this portrait as well as for three 
miniatures painted at this time. The entries in Washington’s account 


book read: “ 


May 30. ‘By Mr. Peale Painter, Drawg. my Picture £18.4.0 
Miniature Do for Mrs. Washington 13 
Ditto Do for Miss Custis 13 
Ditto Do for Mr. Custis 13 

£57.4.0 


It has been erroneously assumed that this entry in Washington’s 
account book relates to three miniatures of Washington, as well as to 
the oil portrait."* As a matter of fact the three final entries relate to minia- 
tures that Peale painted of Mrs. Washington, Martha Custis, and John 
Parke Custis; and the two latter have been identified by Ruel P. Tolman, 
U. S. National Collection of Art, Washington, where the little portraits 
are on loan at the present time. 

The day before Peale left Mount Vernon, Washington wrote to Dr. 
Boucher, May 21, 1772, as follows: 

“Inclination having yielded to importunity, I am now, contrary to all 
expectations under the hands of Mr. Peale; but in so grave—so sullen a 
mood—and nowand then under the influence of Morpheus, when some 
critical strokes are making, that I fancy the skill of the Gentleman’s 
Pencil will be put to it, in describing to the World what manner of man 
Iam. I have no doubt of Mr. Peale’s meeting with very good encourage- 
ment in a Tour to Williamsburg; for having mentioned him to some 
Gentlemen at Court, they seem desirous of employing him on the way 
down.” 

In other words, when he parted company with Washington at the 
mill, Peale probably went to Williamsburg. However, the trip must 
have been very brief, for Peale left Mount Vernon, May 22. Then, after 
returning to Annapolis from his tour, after writing a letter to West on 
behalf of Edmond Brice, a young artist assistant about to sail to London 
for study, and after consigning some pictures to Edmond Jenings, in- 
cluding a portrait of West’s brother, it was still “early” in the following 
month, June, 1772, that Peale went to Philadelphia accompanied by 


his brother James Peale.’ 
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He was now gaining recognition. Writing to Bordley, November, 
1772, he states that some New Yorkers praised his work saying: “that 
I paint more certain and handsomer likenesses than Copley. What 
more could I wish?’’* In another letter to Bordley, of the same year, 
he wrote that he had “in hand one whole length, one composition of 
Mr. Cadwalader, Lady and Child in half length which is greatly admired, 
Mrs. Dickinson and Child in same length (Fig. 9), a portrait of a Quaker 
Lady who is very pretty in the dress of Friends.” He also mentions “an 
exceeding good likeness of the great Mr. Rittenhouse a pencil drawing 
on vellum” which comprised his “exhibition except miniatures.” 


At this time Peale extended his acquaintance with the artists of the 
city. Among these were: Matthew Pratt, the portrait painter; Polly 
Wrench, a miniature painter to whom he gave assistance; Letitia Sage, 
who later married the artist Henry Benbridge; the French artist du 
Simitiere, who made a series of small profiles of prominent men but 
who was largely interested in curio collecting; and a Swedish miniature 
painter named Groath.’ Peale also spelled the latter name Greath.’ 


Except for a visit to Annapolis during September at the time of the 
horse races, this Philadelphia stay extended from June, 1772, to May, 
1773. Portraits painted during 1772 include still another portrait, painted 
in October, according to an inscription on the back. It is of Mrs. Emory, 
daughter of Thomas Marsh of Kent Island, Maryland. Aside from its 
merits, the portrait is mentioned because it seems to establish the 
Maryland break in the Philadelphia visit as longer than the month of 
September. Portraits painted in 1773 include those of Mrs. Beveridge, 
David Beveridge, and Gunning Bedford. It was probably during the 
slack summer season that Peale began the huge portrait of himself and 
the members of his family (Fig. 10). Besides wanting it as a record, Peale 
probably was interested in making a detailed figure composition as a 
show piece. By the time autumn came, he went to the Eastern Shore of 
Maryland and then on into Virginia. 


He remained in Virginia until late in the year, spending part of the 
Christmas season at Mount Vernon before his return to Annapolis. 
During the summer of 1774 he again visited Williamsburg, returning to 
Annapolis in September. During September 6, 13, and 15, 1774, three 
notices relating to a small group portrait appeired in the Maryland 
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Gazette. In the issue of September 6, Peale inserted the following per- 
sonal statement: 

“Ifa certain E. V. does not immediately pay for his family picture, his 
name shall be published in full length in the next paper.—Charles Peale.” 

In the issue of September 13, Peale published the name of Elie Valette. 
The latter retorted in the issue of September 15. The picture has been 
identified as the small painting called simply “Family Group” in the 
Peale exhibition catalogue, 1923. Falling far below Peale’s work at that 
time, it may be dated much earlier, which is all the more possible when 
one considers that Peale probably waited a long time before taking 
public measures to obtain payment. 

During the same month Peale was in Baltimore with his assistant, 
William Pearce. They were soon so occupied that Peale moved his family 
to that city and spent the winter on the second floor of a house on Market 
Street. The full length portrait of Captain William Stone was one of the 
pictures that he painted during what proved to be a profitable visit. 

The following summer Peale toured Virginia, visited Williamsburg, 
and, in August, returned to Annapolis. A letter of this month written 
to Benjamin West shows that the profitable winter in Baltimore led 
Peale to consider moving to that city, or to Philadelphia. He decided on 
Philadelphia, but financial difficulties and unfinished pictures delayed 
his departure. During October, 1775, he painted a miniature of Miss 
Key, finished the Thomas Johnson group portrait, left Ben Dulaney’s 
miniature with Mr. Farris to be set, cut a glass for a miniature of 
Bordley, and cleaned the portrait of Pitt for the State House. 


During November, 1775, he painted Nelly Chase’s portrait in a 
family picture, finished portraits of Mr. (Thomas) Jenings and John 
Barnes, left some pictures with his brother Saint George, painted a 
miniature of Mr. Smith and also one of Mr. Foreman, delivered the full 
length portrait of Governor Eden, and on the evening of November 11 
gave to Benjamin Ogle’s negro men his full length portrait of their 
master. Then, after leaving miniatures of Dulaney and Mrs. Dulaney 
with Saint George Peale, at 3 o’clock in the afternoon Peale left Annapolis 
by ferry for Rock Hall. He reached Chestertown the next day, painted a 
miniature of Colonel Richard Floyd, and left for Philadelphia, Decem- 


ber 18, 1775. 
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This account of Peale’s activity from October to December, based on 
the transcript of his diaries, concludes the record of the artist’s first five 
years after his return from London. The sequence of his portraits shows 
Peale’s steady improvement in composition and characterization. There 
was still one technical problem, however, which was to bother him even 
later: the fading of the colors in the faces of his portraits. When he cleaned 
his portrait of Pitt the artist found that he had to recolor the face. 


IV 


PHILADELPHIA, TRENTON, PRINCETON, 
WHITEMARSH, VALLEY FORGE, and 
return to PHILADELPHIA 


DecEMBER 19, 1775 —JuNeE 18, 1778. 


next day he visited Bordley. On the 24th he began a miniature of 

Mr. Smith. On Christmas Day he saw John Dickinson, while in 
the evening he visited Benjamin Franklin. On the 28th he loaned Miss 
“Rench” a picture to copy. 

On January 12, 1776, William Paca returned to Peale some pictures 
that he had borrowed to interest John Hancock in his work, with the 
result that Peale soon painted miniatures of John Hancock and his wife, 
and also arranged to paint a portrait of Washington. After he visited his 
family at Charleston, during February, he established himself as a 
portrait painter at Mrs. Yard’s on Second Street, and on March 2, adver- 
tised to that effect in the Pennsylvania Packet. Then John Hancock 
arranged for Peale to paint a portrait of Washington and one of Mrs. 
Washington. On May 29 Washington gave a sitting for this, the second 
portrait Peale painted of him from life, and which is now at the Brooklyn 
Museum. 

Within a few months both Charles Willson Peale and James Peale 
enlisted for militia service in the Revolution. Peale had already moved 
his family from Charleston to Philadelphia when his brother, James 
Peale, marched into the city, July 16, 1776, as Ensign with the Maryland 


P= arrived at Philadelphia on December 19, 1775 and the 
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Battalion under Colonel Smallwood.* James Peale saw service at Long 
Island, became First Lieutenant of the First Battalion of Regulars under 
Colonel John Hoskins Stone, March 1, 1777, and Captain of the First 
Regiment, Maryland Continental Line, 1778. He resigned June 1, 1778. 

Charles Willson Peale entered the army three weeks later than his 
brother James, noting in his diary, August 9, 1776: “enlistedasacommon 
soldier in Capt Peters company of the Militia.” He was promoted to the 
rank of Second Lieutenant, Philadelphia Militia, October 5, 1776.'° He 
was promoted to the rank of First Lieutenant, November 19, 1776, in 
the Second Battalion under Colonel John Bayard. From December 4, 
1776, to January 20, 1777, he was at Bristol. He participated in the Battles 
of Trenton and Princeton, and then marched to Morristown.” On 
June 17, 1777, he was commissioned Captain of the reorganized 
Fourth Company, Fourth Battalion, Philadelphia Brigade, under 
William Wills.* References to portraits in oil and in miniature painted 
during these years are noted in his diary. The following are miniatures 
that Peale painted during 1776: 

Mr. Barrell, Colonel Belester, Captain Bernie, Mr. Bordley, Mr. 
Dashwood, Captain Devenport, Mr. Donaldson, Captain Dorsay, Mr. 
Grifhin, John Hancock, Mrs. Hancock, Mr. Haywood, Mr. Hughes, 
Major Kiganville, Miss Linch, Major Longeuel, Mr. McQueen, Miss 
Mifflin, Mr.Mifflin, Mr. South, Mr. Stedman, Mr. Williams, Mrs. Yard. 

Besides these miniatures, Peale also painted for Mrs. Washington a 
miniature, not from life, of George Washington, July 26, 30, and 
August 4, 1776. Two other miniatures are noted in the small diary that 
he kept “while on active service with the Philadelphia Militia during 
Washington’s retreat through the Jerseys” in which Peale’s places of 
activity may be traced from Bristol to Trenton, then to Princeton, and 
then to Morristown, from December 4, 1776, to January 20, 1777. Dur- 
ing this time he painted a miniature of Captain Boyd which he finished 
January 17;'* and a miniature of Major Blodgett, which he finished 
January 22.** His term of service in the Militia expired January 14, 1777. 
During March he was elected first President of the Whig Society, in 
Philadelphia. Then the advancing British army made the members 
throw aside all thought of a new constitution, and by June 17, the 
Philadelphia Militia was reorganized to resist invasion. At this time Peale 
was appointed Captain.’ Either during the interim from March to 
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June 17, or during the summer, Peale painted portraits of Samuel 
Mifflin and his wife. (Figs. 11 & 12). He painted them with such care, 
in spite of the unquiet conditions, that, at one time, they were attributed 


to Copley. 


The day after his appointment, Peale started for Headquarters, at 
Quibbletown, arriving June 25; and on June 27 he noted that he was 
“too late to attend the General’’, referring toWashington’s consent to 
sit for a miniature portrait. He continues: “I then went in search of the 
Maryland B(a)tt(alion)ns, and began a miniature of Coll Stone, at a log 
House without a window. The Time proving Rainey, I staid at this 
House 2 nights and painted the likeness of Major Starrett, as well as fin- 
ished Coll Stone.” 


Soon after returning to Philadelphia on July 2nd he was appointed 
member of the committee to arrest Tories. During the summer he found 
time to paint miniatures, and also a full length portrait of Thomas 
Wharton. He left the city September 17, participated in the rout of the 
Colonials at Germantown, October 4, and then hastened to his tempo- 
rary home. He now packed his goods in wagons, and transported his 
family to the farm of a Mr. Van Arsdale, “acting,” states C. C. Sellers, 
‘with that freedom which was the right and the ruin of the militia 
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service. 


This freedom of action accounts for Peale’s various trips on his own 
affairs and explains why, at times, he could sit down in the evenings and 
work at his miniatures. Before moving his family he ascertained the 
whereabouts of James Peale and Nathaniel Ramsay, the latter also in the 
service. Finally, on October 18, he marched his small company with the 
main army to headquarters. Here at the farmhouse of Peter Wentz, 
Worcester, New Jersey, October 17, 1777, Peale painted the miniature of 
George Washington that is supposed to be the one owned by the 
Metropolitan Museum.’ The miniature, however, was not finished at 
one sitting. The next reference to the miniature appears in his diary after 
Peale’s march with the army to Whitemarsh, November 2, and after the 
further march toward Germantown when Peale had time off to visit his 
family at the Van Arsdale farmhouse in Bucks County. He noted in his 
diary, December 16, 1777, that he “Finished the miniature of General 
Washington and began a copy of it.””® 
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On January 8, 1778, he finished the copy of the miniature. In the mean- 
while, on December 19,1777, Washington withdrew his army to Valley 
Forge. Peale, who spent his time between the camp and the farmhouse, 
frequently saw Washington, and on January 10, 1778 he noted in his 
diary that he made a “a likeness of General Washington from memory 
and from those miniatures of his excellency””® presumably that he had 
retained. Since he recorded that he painted a “likeness” and not a 
“miniature”, it may be assumed that the portrait may have been the 
so-called Valley Forge Portrait of Washington. This view is strengthened 
by an entry made by Peale in his memorandum book, for 1778: “Mr. 
Young—two half lengths, to begin immediately after the picture of 
Gen. Washington is finished.” The portrait is painted on canvas ticking. 
There is no reason to imagine that it has been cut down as it has been 
suggested.’® The portrait has long been in the possession of the State 
Normal School, Chester, Pennsylvania. 

The memorandum book just mentioned has been published in part. 
Peale’s total profits for what painting he was able to accomplish during 
the year, $1,547, must be thought of in the light of the depreciated 
currency. The list for the year reads:”° 


‘1778 
Major Rogers, a small whole length. . . ; ae ee ..$140 
Mr. Lawrence.......... |” eave, ae . .$100 
Mr. Morris........ ea er Pee ee eer ..$100 
Mr. Gouvr Morris ' do.. ag aes ..$100 
Col. Bassett. . . ; do or OO T Te: 
Col. Ballister. .. . do ; cree ..$100 
Mr. Custis..... .do. were eee ....$100 
Col. Baylor........ ; do _ Ska Weve . .$100 
Mr. John Baker of N. H.... do ; ian .$120 
Capt. Medicia...... do . ae eee 
Mr. Blair..... do a ae 
Mrs. Brown... do.. $120 
Commenced after going gunning with Col. Ramsay 
og eer eee <a : ..$ 75 
Painted last Spring at V alley Forge 
Ns ket imaeedewisen ceo do 
Dr. Peters, copy for Mrs. Ferguson do... $152 
Mr. Young—two half lengths, to begin immediately after the picture of Gen. W ashington 
is finished. 


Mrs. Brown, in miniature.”’ 


To this list there may be added another portrait: a miniature of Bene- 
dict Arnold. In the Pennsylvania Magazine have appeared several 
extracts from Peale’s autobiography, relating to his commission to 
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seize the personal effects of “Traitors” (appointed October 21, 1777 by 
the “Council of Safety for Pennsylvania, then resident at Lancaster’’), 
where mention is made of a miniature of Benedict Arnold that Peale 
painted “‘a week before the evacuation” of Philadelphia by the British, 
June 17, 1778.” As with most of the miniatures that Peale painted dur- 
ing the Revolution no trace of this little portrait can be found. 

Benedict Arnold, over-exercising his authority as Military Governor 
of the Capital, tried to delay Peale’s immediate return to Philadelphia. 
However, Peale, already appointed a Commissioner of Forfeited 
Estates, obtained a pass from headquarters, only to find that a pass was 
not required, and moved his family into Philadelphia on June 18.”! In 
the meanwhile his family had been augmented by the birth of his son 
Rembrandt.” By October his affairs were settled enough for him to make 
a drawing of Washington, presumably from the 1777 miniature, and to 
publish a small mezzotint portrait.’ 

This was a prelude to another life portrait of Washington. On 
January 18, 1779, the Supreme Executive Council of Pennsylvania 
decided that Washington be requested to sit for a portrait to be placed 
in the Council Chamber. President Joseph Reed received an assent to 
this request from Washington, January 20, and within the fortnight 
Washington gave a sitting to Peale. The result was the original full 
length portrait of Washington now owned bythe Pennsylvania Academy 
of the Fine Arts. The portrait is mentioned in the Pennsylvania Packet, 
February 11, 1779, with the comment: ““Don Juan Marrailes has ordered 
five copies, of which four, we hear, are to be sent abroad.” 

One of these copies is mentioned at the head of the brief list of por- 
traits painted during 1779 found in the small memorandum book from 
which an extract has already been taken.”° 


*"1779 

Copy of Genl. Washington, for Mons. Gerard. 

Capt. Farris, of Light Horse of Germantown, a miniature 
Genl St. Clair, a miniature [Fig. 6] 


es Ae SE I oak cnsentcecesecctwaeassnaseens .. 15 gui 
Baron Steuben, his picture..................... ror r es ere ; —7 
PU Oe WR, EIDE, oc ne snc ee nscccsessvevecsasne ‘gna . 10 gui 


Baron de Kalb, a copy........ —F 6 gui 
Gen! Washington, for a miniature copy of his picture, sent to his sister in Virginia. 
(Gave the copy of Genl Washington's miniature, with the Genls letter to his sister at 
Fredericksburg, to Mr. Sheaf who is setting out for that place.) 

Marquis de la Fayette, portrait for Gen. Washington. 


Mr. Duer and Lady Kitty's miniatures.”’ 
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Five portraits on the list from which these are taken will be listed 
later, for they certainly belong to the year 1788. But, even with this cur- 
tailment of the list, the amount of Peale’s artistic activity was impressive 
considering his public interests and duties. Before his return to Phila- 
delphia he was involved in politics, first as chairman of the Constitu- 
tional Society, then, onMarch 12, 1779, he was elected member of the 
Court of Inquiry on Military Affairs, and, finally, on October 12, he was 
elected member of the Pennsylvania Assembly to serve for one year. 

A few days after his election to office, Peale wrote Edmond Jenings: 
“I send you a copy in Miniature of our Worthy Genl: which I took on the 
March to the Battle of Germington. (séc.) The likeness is somewhat 
different from that which Sieur Gerard carries for the King . . . I have 
sent by Mr. (William) Carmichael as a venure a whole length of Genl. 
Washington.” The portrait Gerard carried is the one now at Versailles. 
Henry Laurens also took a replica of the full length portrait of Washing- 
ton with him when he sailed to Holland. Indeed, Peale probably painted 
all five full length replicas, as well as the original portrait of Washington 
during this year. Peale’s list does not include another full length of this 
year, the portrait of Monsieur Gerard, ordered by the state. The Lafay- 
ette portrait that Peale lists is a three-quarter length; and the portrait of 
Steuben is a half length. 

By the time his term of office as an assemblyman had expired, in 
October 1780, Peale had sold property that he owned on Market Street, 
and had moved into a house on Third and Lombard Streets, to which he 
added a gallery for showing his work. In this new home James Peale 
married Mary Claypoole, in November 1782, and then lived in a house 
that he rented a few doors off in order to be near his brother. The fact is 
worth noting since the brothers were closely associated in their painting, 
and sometimes worked on each other’s paintings. Their techniques, 
however, are distinct, and Charles was a better draughtsman in his oil 
portraits. It is in his miniatures that James Peale often surpasses his 
brother. Technically, the miniatures of James Peale are meticulously 
painted. The miniatures of Charles Willson Peale were at first painted 
with fine vertical lines. Later the strokes became heavier, and sometimes 
were square stipples.** 

Peale’s Revolutionary period comes properly to an end with the 
arrival, on March 24, 1783, of the French sloop Triomphe, bringing the 
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news of the termination of the war with Great Britain. As a ““demonstra- 
tion of joy” the Pennsylvania Assembly decided that an arch of canvas 
and paper be set up on Market Street, under which a public parade would 
march, and commissioned Peale to construct, as well as paint, this 
architectural feature for the procession. On December 10, 1783, George 
Washington gave Peale a sitting for a portrait that he painted on the 
arch, which unfortunately perished with the accidental burning of the 
arch during the night of January 14, 1784. Peale constructed a new arch 
that was illuminated on the evening of May 10, 1784, when the definitive 
Treaty of Peace was proclaimed anew.* 


V 


LIFE IN PHILADELPHIA, 1784-1827; TRIPS TO MARYLAND, 
1787-1789, NEW YORK, 1791, AND WASHING- 
TON, 1818-1819 


recently unearthed mammoth, and visitors were attracted to his 

painting gallery, Nathaniel Ramsay suggested to his brother-in-law 
that he form a museum. The realization of this idea was ever present in 
Peale’s mind thereafter; but even with this new interest he found time to 
paint three variations of his full length portrait of Washington: one for 
the sculptor Houdon in France; another for the state house, Annapolis; 
and a third for Princeton College.’ 

During 1784 Robert Edge Pine, the English portrait painter, settled in 
Philadelphia, the first of a number of foreign artists to visit the city after 
the Revolution. Thus, after almost a decade, Peale began to meet 
competition. His next important artistic undertaking was the publica- 
tion of a series of “Mezzotint prints from my collection of Illustrious 
personages’’, which he described in a letter to David Ramsay, February 
1787. In March, 1787, he issued a print after his portrait of Franklin; in 
April he issued one of Lafayette, in May, one of Joseph Pilmore.* Then, 
during July, he was fortunate enough to obtain sittings from George 
Washington for an oil portrait after which he made an engraving. The 
sittings are noted in Washington’s diary: 


|: the summer of 1784, while Peale was drawing the bones of a 
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July, 1787, “Tuesday, 3d, Sat before the meeting of the Convention 
for Mr. Peale, who wanted my picture to make a print or Mezzotinto 
by.”—‘Friday. 6th. Sat for Mr. Peale in the Morning.” “Monday, 9th. 
Sat in the Morning for Mr. Peale.’’* This portrait is now at the New 
York Historical Society. 

The series of prints proved a failure. However, replicas of the 
Washington portrait by Peale as well as copies by James Peale brought 
in some financial return. 

Peale now made a long deferred visit to Maryland, taking orders for 
portraits before his departure. He left Philadelphia in December, 1787, 
and went first to Baltimore.’ In all he spent about sixteen months paint- 
ing in Maryland, taking the time for occasional trips to Philadelphia.* 

Beginning with June 2, 1788, there are a series of references in Peale’s 
diaries relating to portraits by Robert Edge Pine and James Peale upon 
which he worked.”* The references are important both because they 
relate to specific portraits and also because, in general, they act as a cau- 
tion in identifying the work of Peale. 

On June 2, 1788, at Annapolis, Pine visited Peale and asked him to 
paint the eagle in his portrait of Governor Smallwood. It later appeared 
that there was much more to be done on the portrait than this addition, 
and also that there was a miniature portrait of Smallwood by James Peale 
that required further work. On Sunday, June 23, Peale worked on both 
portraits. He painted the drapery in the portrait by Pine and finished the 
miniature by James Peale. The next day Peale made other alterations on 
the Pine portrait, including work on the lapels, epaulets and hair. 

References to still further work of this kind appear shortly after, and 
again they relate to paintings by Pine and James Peale. Peale ieft Annap- 
olis on June 23 and, going by way of Baltimore, returned to Philadelphia 
in time to aid Matthew Pratt’s work on floats that were used for a Fourth 
of July parade.** Then, on August 25, he notes that he worked on two 
miniatures: one was of Mrs. Sergeant and the other was a self portrait 
by James Peale. Before the year was out Peale was again called upon to 
work on one of Pine’s paintings. On August 27 Peale left Philadelphia 
for Baltimore and it was during this visit that Mrs. William Smith 
requested that he work on a portrait of Calvel Hall by Pine. Disagree- 
able as this commission was to Peale, he complied because he wished to 
stand in her good graces. 
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Other portraits of this period are listed in the memorandum book:”° 


‘*(1788) At Baltimore, August 30 to November 3. 
Mr. Richard Gittings, K. C. size. 

Mr. & Mrs. Johnson, head size. 

Mr. Ronaldo Johnson, miniature. 

Mr. & Mrs. Laming in one piece. 

Mrs. Wm. Smith & Gen. Williams’ son, quarter size. 
Mr. J. Carroll, miniature.”’ 


While no year is given in the memorandum book, this may be 
definitely determined by references to these portraits in Peale’s diary for 
1788. Nor does this by any means exhaust the list of work that Peale 
accomplished during his long visit to Maryland. The five portraits 
previously alluded to as not of the year 1779, find place at this point: 


“Mr. Hall’s picture, alterations to. 

Mr. Harris’ wore by Pine, painted epaulet in it. 

Painted the Eagle in Col. & Gen. Williams’ pictures. 
Mr. Charles Mcubbin’s portrait. 

Mrs. Hutchinson's miniature.’’ 


Peale had already spent about eleven months in Maryland painting 
portraits. He had reached Baltimore in December, 1787. Except for 
three trips to Philadelphia, his stay in Maryland lasted from November, 
1788 until January, 1790. His first trip to Philadelphia lasted from Nov- 
ember 4 to December 12, 1788. His second trip lasted from April 7 to 
May 29, 1789; and his third trip lasted through the summer of the same 
year. The next year, January, 1790, he returned to Philadelphia because 
his wife was ill. She died in April. 

On May 30, 1791 Peale married again. His second wife was Elizabeth 
De Peyster of New York, where the marriage took place.’” From New 
York, the couple traveled along the Eastern Shore of Maryland before 
returning to Philadelphia.” 

The next year, Peale organized his museum as a company with a 
board of directors on which Thomas Jefferson served as president. 
Charges were made for admission, and visitors to the gallery could have 
their silhouettes cut for a slight extra cost. Silhouettes embossed 
““Peale’s Museum” are highly prized, but they must not be considered 
the work of any of the members of the Peale family, for they are known 
to have been cut by an assistant. In all, according to a record kept, there 
were 8,880 silhouettes made at the museum.”® 

In May, 1795, Peale participated in the exhibition organized by a 
short-lived society of artists, called the ““Columbianum,” held at the 
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museum gallery.”* At this time he showed his “Stair Case Group” por- 
trait of two of his sons.*° 

The year previous the Peale Museum had been removed to the hall of 
the American Philosophical Society Building.** Here, in the autumn of 
1795, Peale painted his last portrait from life of George Washington, 
the picture now owned by the New York Historical Society.’® In the 
year 1802, by an act of the Pennsylvania Assembly, Peale was granted 
the use of Independence Hall for his museum. Officially the museum was 
known as the Philadelphia Museum, but this must not be confused with 
the present Philadelphia Museum, which was founded forty-five years 
after Peale’s Museum ceased to exist.”® 

In 1804 Peale’s second wife died. The following year he married 
Hannah Moore of Philadelphia.‘ A few years later he relinquished some 
of his museum activities, leaving the management largely in the hands 
of one of his sons.’* In the meanwhile although Peale had also relin- 
quished his painting, he was an active member of the group that formed 
the present Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts. His correspond- 
ence relative to the formation of the Academy has been published, and 
among these letters is one that announces the formal opening. On 
March 28, 1807, he wrote John J. Hawkins, London: “Our Academy 
of Fine Arts is ready to be opened.” 

Another letter in the same correspondence relates to the resumption 
of his painting. On December 16, 1807, Peale wrote to Benjamin West 
in London: “I must tell you that Rembrandt (Peale) has rekindled my 
desire of devoting as much time as I can possibly spare from the Museum 
to the pencil.” In this letter Peale also notes that he said to Humbolt, 
whose portrait he was then painting, that he “had not painted for six 
years.”*' The portrait of Humbolt was painted for the Peale Museum 
gallery of “illustrious personages.” 

To enlarge this gallery still further, Peale visited Washington during 
November 19, 1818, to January 30, 1819, accompanied by his niece 
Anna. There he painted nineteen portraits of well known political men 
beginning with President Monroe, and ending with a portrait of 
Andrew Jackson.” 

Of Peale’s later years, his son Rembrandt Peale wrote: “The last years 
of his life he luxuriated in the enjoyment of a country seat near German- 
town, with hanging gardens, a grotto and a fountain, and a hospitable 
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table for his friends.”’* In spite of his retirement, however, Peale con- 
tinued to paint until his last years. He died February 22, 1827. 

While this concludes the chronology of Charles Willson Peale, and 
the partial tabulation of his work in the order of its production, it falls 
within the scope of the present essay to indicate the problems that will 
arise in the expansion of this survey. The problems are questions of 
attribution which are rendered all the more difficult because of alter- 
ations that Peale is known to have made on portraits painted by James 
Peale, and also by Robert Edge Pine. Specific examples have already 
been mentioned. The confusion in the case of Pine’s work is not so 
great as that in the case of portraits by James Peale. For example: ac- 
cording to William Sawitzky, it was James Peale who painted the por- 
trait of Joseph Reed, now at the Historical Society of Pennsylvania 
attributed to Charles Willson Peale; and, further, a pencil drawing, 
based on the portrait of Joseph Reed, is incorrectly inscribed as of 
George Washington by C. W. Peale.** This instance of misattribution 
is mentioned as a caution against the too ready acceptance of portraits 
simply because of their labels. 

An examination of some of Peale’s work in the order of its production 
enables one to form conclusions as to drawing, color, composition, and 
technique at various periods; and, also, to study the unknown work in 
terms of the known. It is the aim of this article and the accompanying 
catalogue* to establish that order of production. Peale’s work will thus 
be seen to fall roughly into three periods: an early experimental period 
lasting until 1767, when his work was based first upon that of Hesselius 
and then upon that of Copley; a transitional period, beginning with his 
studies in London and lasting through the time of his service in the army 
during the Revolution; and a final period comprising the rest of his life, 
during which his work included miniatures, bust portraits, and figure 
compositions. And even if the student makes no attempt to expand the 
scope of the present survey and goes no further than an examination 
of the known examples of Peale’s portraits, he will find the undertaking 
a most rewarding study in an early American artistic development. 


*(NOTE. The catalogue of the portraits in oi! and miniature by Charles Willson Peale will appear in a supple- 
ment to THE ART QUARTERLY accompanying the index to volume II. A check list of miniatures by Edward 
Greene Malbone, compiled by R. P. Toiman, will also be included in the supplement.) 
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DRAWINGS BY GIOVANNI DELL’ OPERA 


By UtricH MIDDELDORF 


(): E of the last great works of Baccio Bandinelli was the decora- 


tion of the Florentine cathedral, where he erected after 1547 

a high altar richly adorned with life-size marble statues, today 
scattered over all of Florence. He also planned an elaborate choir screen 
built from precious marbles and decorated by a host of relief figures. 
However, this last part of the work he did not see finished. Only a small 
fraction of the numerous reliefs on the screen are his, the majority were 
executed after his death in 1560 by a pupil of his, Giovanni Bandini, 
usually called Giovanni dell’ Opera, who finished the work in 1572. 
Fortunately, the style of the follower shows such a distinctly different 
manner from that of his master that we are never confused about the 
share each had in this common work.’ 

It seems quite possible that a drawing (Fig. 1) which is kept in the 
Royal Library at Turin® under the name of Bandinelli should be con- 
nected with the choir screen. The four figures, which support a piece 
of entablature, compare very well with the relief figures (Fig. 2) in their 
purely decorative role—they can scarcely have a deeper significance— 
in their types, in their mannered movements, and in the well-groomed 
elegance of the draperies. It is quite possible that they were included in 
some later abandoned project for the screen, perhaps as part of the 
upper story, which was executed but which has since been completely 
destroyed. Such caryatids as support for the top cornice would be quite 
in keeping with the character of the whole decoration. 

Now the question arises: who is the author of this drawing—Bandinelli 
or Bandini? Certainly it shows all the characteristics of the hundreds of 
sketches which we associate with Bandinelli. But are we yet capable of 
distinguishing between Bandinelli’s drawings and those of his pupils? 
We know that Bandinelli had been a very suggestive teacher of draw- 
ing, and we must assume that dozens of young painters and sculptors 
around him adopted his style, which lent itself so well to imitation. And 
we must be prepared to encounter the greatest difficulties when we want 
to separate the drawings of Bandinelli’s pupils from his own. Perhaps 
in this particular case we arrive at a definite conclusion, since the name 


of a specific pupil suggests itself. 
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fig. 1. GIOVANNI BANDINI, 
Choir Screen in the Florentine Cathedral. Turin, Royal Library 
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Fig. 2. GIOVANNI BANDINI. 


Figures on the Choir Screen, Florence, Cathedral 
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When we confront the drawing at Turin with the reliefs of the choir 
screen, we solve the question of attribution easily. The drawing shows 
the angular and well organized draperies which are characteristic of 
Bandini’s reliefs (Fig. 2). There is nothing in it of Bandinelli’s baroque 
tendency and his fondness for complicated curves. Similarly, whatever 
detail we choose to compare, we obtain the same result. The drawing 
very consistently shows Giovanni Bandini’s more classic taste, his 
preference for simple movements and outlines, his somewhat bare 
but imposing monumentality. The graphic quality of the line is very 
typical. Bandinelli’s complicated system of hatchings is translated into 
greater simplicity and clarity. There are fewer curves, and the lines 
are longer and more continuous. The hatchings cover larger areas and 
form very even and well defined patches of shadow. All this corresponds 
to Giovanni Bandini’s quiet and reserved marble technique. So it is 
certainly not too daring if we claim this drawing for him. It can be dated 
between 1555, the probable date when he joined Bandinelli in the work 
in the cathedral, and 1574, the date when the work was completed. It 
might very well belong to the period immediately following Bandinelli’s 
death in 1560, when the young artist saw himself burdened with the 
continuation of his master’s work, and might have tried out some ideas 
regarding the whole arrangement of the screen. 

That the drawing is really by Giovanni Bandini and belongs in a com- 
paratively early period of his activity can be proved with the help of a 
large drawing in the Fogg Museum’ (Fig. 3). The style of this drawing is 
the organic continuation and development of that of the sheet in Turin. 
A few mannerisms of Bandinelli which might have still been present 
in the latter have now completely disappeared. The classic character 
of Giovanni Bandini asserts itself quite purely. And this drawing can be 
definitely connected with one of Giovanni dell’Opera’s most important 
sculptures, the statue of St. James, which he carved between 1573 and 
1576 for one of the piers of the cathedral (Fig. 4). Drawing and statue 
correspond just enough to prevent our doubting their connection. On 
the other hand there are so many differences between them that we can- 
not help admitting the former as a sketch for the latter and not only a 
copy after it. 

There seems to be another study left for the other apostle statue, 
St. Philip, which the sculptor executed for the cathedral, and which he 
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finished in 1577. At least one is tempted to identify as such a drawing 
(Fig. 5) in the Horne Foundation at Florence’ which, though more 
sketchy than the drawing in Cambridge, shows the same style, and 
which represents an apostle without attributes in a niche very similar to 
the niches in the piers of the cathedral. The figure does not correspond 
very closely to any of the executed statues, but it might be an earlier 
idea which was later discarded. Certainly the drawing was made in the 
close neighborhood of the Florentine cathedral. It is an amusing and 
clever attempt to translate the Zuccone by Donatello into the language 
of the sixteenth century (Fig. 6). Giovanni Bandini reversed the com- 
position, but the highly characteristic motive of the wide drapery, and 
details such as the hand grasping a few folds, are unmistakably identical. 
We know that Bandinelli occasionally made use of Donatellian ideas’; 
it is interesting to see that the pupil carried on this taste, though we 
should expect this classic purist not to care very much for the most 
realistic and expressive of all the quattrocento sculptors. Of course a 
closer comparison will show us that what remained of Donatello’s 
figure in this translation is chiefly the monumental motive of the 
drapery. All the force of the movement, all the individual details are 
completely discarded, and have given way to an almost commonplace, 
well balanced quiet. 

With these three drawings, however, we have by no means exhausted 
the extant drawing oeuvre of Giovanni Bandini. No one today can boast 
of having sufficiently surveyed the drawings by Bandinelli and his 
school, which are distributed over all the collections of the world, to be 
able to give a complete catalogue of the drawings of any of his pupils. 
But I think it is worth while to publish such a nucleus of not too vague 
and uncertain attributions. They may help to identify others. Among 
my own notes I find mentioned the following drawings, as possibly by 
Giovanni Bandini. I list them here without any claim to completeness, 
fully conscious of the fact that borderline cases may be included which 
might turn out to be closer to Bandinelli himself than to his pupil. 


Paris, Louvre 1151. Study of a Man Sitting on a Stool. (Arch.Phot.p.6098) 


Paris, Ecole des Beaux Arts, Standing Apostle (reproduced herewith, Fig. 7, since it is the 
only drawing of this group which has a different technique: quick, somewhat careless 
penstrokes, and typical Florentine wash shading.) 
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Chantilly, Standing Apostle (Phot.Giraudon 7888) The drawing, like several others of this 
group, had a traditional attribution to Donatello. For this question c.f. W. Y. Ottley, 
The Italian Schools of Design, London, p.12 ff. Ottley smenlaies two apostle figures, 
which also have some claim to inclusion in this list. 


London, Coll. of Sir Robert Witt, no. 2726 Standing Apostle. These three drawings of apostles 
are possibly connected with the above discussed studies for the statues in the Florentine 
cathedral. 


Florence, Uffizi, a long series of drawings, including f.i.n.707 E, 709 E, 505 F, 536 F, 537 F, 
541 F, 558 F, 559 F, 564 F, 569 F, 1067 F, 6985 F, 14783 F, 1059 Sant. 


Rotterdam, Koenigs Coll., Venus and Amor. 


Nore: This paper was read at the meeting of the College Art Association, 1937, in Chicago. 

1 For details see: Révista d’ Arte, IX, 1929, 483 ff. A misprint there ought to be corrected: Bandinelli's figures are on 
the east side, not on the west. Cf. also Venturi, Storia dell’ Arte, X, pt. 2, 1930, pp. 218, 250, where probably, thanks 
to the above mentioned misprint, the reliefs by Bandinelli and those by Bandini are interchanged. 


? No. 15620. I owe thanks to the Direction of the Biblioteca Reale for permission to study there and to have photo- 
graphs taken, and to Dr. Aldo Bertini in Turin for his helpfulness. 


3 1932.156 I thank Mr. Paul Sachs and Miss Agnes Mongan for their kind help and for permission to reproduce the 
photograph. 


* No. 5744. The photograph was made by Dr. Hilde Degenhart, to whom I owe thanks for her everlasting willing- 
ness to help me with her photographic art 


5 Cf. Burlington Magazine, LVII, 1930, 66; and The Print Collectors Quarterly, XXIV, 1937, 290 ff. 
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Editor 
THE ART QUARTERLY 


Detroit Institute of Arts 
Detroit, Michigan 


Dear Sir: 

It is gratifying to see that in the article by Hans Tietze on the Faun and 
Nymph in the Boymans Museum in Rotterdam (ART QUARTERLY, 
Summer, 1939) this painting has again been placed in the foreground of 
discussion, since I came to the same conclusion and attributed it to 
Titian in my book, Le Titien, Paris 1935, pages 72, 123, 199. 

In this book I expressed the opinion—which Dr. Tietze has over- 
looked—that the damaged painting in Rotterdam was executed about 
1520 or a little later (not so late as 1540); furthermore, that the second 
example, now in the collection J. B. in Geneva and formerly in the 
possession of the German emperor, is also a work by Titian (not by 
Annibale Carraci) painted about 1560; and lastly, that the subject (not 
one of the two known examples) may be connected with the painting 
described as “Nuda con il paese con il satyro,” which is mentioned in 
the memorandum of Titian’s letter of December 22, 1574, as a work 
which had been sent some time before to Philip II (Crowe and Caval- 
caselle, Vol. II, page 783). These three points I should like to place in 
the foreground of discussion. In any case the fact that Tietze came 
independently to an attribution to Titian seems to prove the correctness 


of our opinions. 
(Signed) Wilhelm Suida 
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RECENT IMPORTANT 


ACQUISITIONS 


OF AMERICAN MUSEUMS 
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The editors of Tak Art Quartercy are grateful to the vari- 2 
OHS FW2HSCHINS re pre sented jor the photographs here re produced bd 


and for permission to reprint on the following pages portions 


if the bulletin articles describing their recent acquisitions. 








ANTIOCH MOSAIC, Pyramos, The River God (56" x 57” 


Recently acquired by the Smith College Museum of Art, Northampton 
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LUCCA DELL‘ ROBBIA, The San Donato Madoana 


Recens acquired by the Toledo Museum 
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\NDRE DERAIN, Stag Hunt (7 


Recently acquired by the Art Institut 

















HOUDON, Diana the Huntress (life size 
Recently acquired by The Frick Collection, New York City 
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The Art Quarterly 
SUPPLEMENT TO VOLUME II 


EDWARD GREENE MALBONE 
A Check List of His Miniatures and Other Paintings 
By 
Ruel P. Tolman 


Of the following paintings by Malbone each has been seen in the origi- 


nal, in an excellent photograph, or through illustrations. The list supple- 
ments my article on Malbone published in the Spring, 1939, Art QUARTERLY. 


The measurements are given in inches and sixteenths, the height first, 


and the miniatures are oval unless otherwise stated. 


The arrangement is alphabetical, and the latest known owner is given. 


Items marked with * are not in Theodore Bolton's Early American Portrait 


Painters in Mintiature. 


*4, 


ALLEN, MRS. ANN CRAWFORD. c. 1803. 3 x 2.6. Owner: Rhode Island Schoo! of 


Design, Providence. Reproduced: R. I. School of Design Bulletin, Oct., 1914. 


ALLEN, LYDIA (later Mrs. Sullivan Dorr). 1803. 5 x 4.12 rect. Signed twice: **Mal- 


bone’’ and *‘E. Malbone.’’ Owner: Rhode Island School of Design, Providence. 
Reproduced: R. I. School of Design Bulletin, Oct., 1914. 


ALLEN, LYDIA (later Mrs. Sullivan Dorr). 2.14 x 2.6. Signed: ‘‘Malbone."’ Owner: 


Rhode Island School of Design, Providence. Reproduced: As ‘‘L.P.S."’ in R. I. 
School of Design Bulletin, Oct., 1914. 


ALLEN, LYDIA. (later Mrs. Sullivan Dorr) Oil. c. 1803. 34 x 29 rect. Owner: Rhode 


Island School of Design, Providence. Reproduced: R. I. School of Design Bulletin, 
Oct. 1914. 


ALLSTON, WASHINGTON. Before May, 1801. 3.5 x 2.13. Signed: “‘Malbone."’ 


Owner: Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Massachusetts. Reproduced: Handbook, 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, 1906, p. 139; also 1915, p. 100; American Magazine of 
Art, April, 1929, p. 188; Art Digest, Sept., 1930, p. 32; The Art Quarterly, Spring, 
1939, p. 114. Exhibited: Metropolitan Museum of Art, 1927; National Gallery of 
Art, 1929. 
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*6. 


"7 


~. 


*10. 


aa 


Be. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


*16. 


17. 


18. 


ALMY, JAMES. c. 1798. 2.15 x 2.6. Owner: Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 
City. Reproduced: Antiques, April, 1933, p. 129. 

ALMY, MRS. JAMES. c. 1798. 3.3 x 2.7. Owner: Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
York City. 

AMES, MRS. ASA (Rebecca Brattle) (1777-1825). c. 1795. 2.7 x 2. Owner: Miss A. O. 
Dunbar. 

AMORY, MRS. THOMAS (Elizabeth Bowen) (1777-1857). c. 1801. 3 x 2.6. Owner: 
Mrs. William Morton Grinnell. Exhibited: Loan Exhibition of Portraits, National 
Academy of Design, 1898, No. 426, for the benefit of Orthopaedic Hospital; Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, 1927; National Gallery of Art, 1925-26, 1929. Reproduced: 
National Gallery of Art, Exhibition of Early American Paintings, Miniatures and Silver, 
1925-26, opp. p. 49; Wehle, American Miniatures, pl. 24; Brockway, American Maga- 
zine of Art, April, 1929, p. 190. 

ANNETTE. Owner: Unknown. Engraved by John Cheney. Published in The Gift, 1845, 
opp. p. 125. Reproduced: Antiques, April, 1933, p. 130. 


BARKSDALE, THOMAS. c. 1803. Owner: Unknown. Reproduced: Antiques, April, 
1933, p. 130. 

BARRON, ISABEL. c. 1801. 3.3 x 2.8. Owner: Mrs. W. Willis Reese. Reproduced: 
Wharton's Salons Colonial and Republican, opp. p. 228. 


BLAKE, MRS. EDWARD, Jr. (1775-1847). c. 1802-3. Size of reproduction, 5.2 x 3.10. 
Owner: Mrs. Langdon Williams. (Have not seen. Reproduction is probably en- 
larged.) Reproduced: Romantic Days in the Early Republic, opp. p. 417. Bolton lists 
it as Mrs. Edmund Blake. 

BLEECKER, ALEXANDER (1775-1844). c. 1803. 2.8 x 2.1. Signed: ‘‘Malbone.”’ 
Owner: Miss Frederica Bigelow. Exhibited: National Gallery of Art, 1929. Repro- 
duced: Antiques, Nov., 1929, p. 379. 

BLEECKER, MRS. ALEXANDER (Frances Wade) (1787-1856). c. 1803. 2.10 x 2.2. 
Signed: *‘Malbone.’’ Owner: Mrs. Lea Hudson. Reproduced: The Gift, 1843, called 
‘“Egeria,’’ engraved by John Cheney; Heérlooms in Miniature, by A. W. Wharton, 
1898, frontispiece in color; Songs and Ballads, by Bayley, 1844, frontispiece, title 
‘*Kate,’’ engraved by John Cheney; Catalogue of an Exhibition of Miniatures Painted 
in America, Metropolitan Museum of Art, 1927; Antiques, April 1933, p. 130. 


BOWDOIN, HON. JAMES (1752-1811). Copy of Stuart's painting. Original painted 
about 1797. Copy made about 1803-4, not ‘*1806"’ as in Park’s Stuart. Owner: Miss 
Clara Winthrop. 

BOWNE, WALTER (1770-1846). 1803. Painted in New York City. 2.14x 2.2. Owner: 
Townsend Lawrence. Reproduced: Scribner's Magazine, Vol. Il, July, 1887, p. 71; 
A Girl's Life of Eighty Years Ago, by Elizabeth S. Bowne, opp. p. 140. 

BOWNE, MRS. WALTER (Eliza Southgate) (1783-1809). Painted June-July, 1803, in 
New York City. 3 x 2.6. Owner: Townsend Lawrence. Reproduced: A Girl's Life of 
Eighty Years Ago, frontispiece; Scribner's Magazine, Vol. I, July, 1887, p. 67. 
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*19. 


ye 


*99 


*29. 


*30. 


*31. 


BRASHER FAMILY, A LADY OF THE. c. 1803. 3 x 2.8. Owner: Brooklyn Museum 
of Arts and Sciences. Reproduced: Art and Archaeology, May, 1930, p. 205; The Art 
Quarterly, Spring, 1939, p. 114. Exhibited: Miniatures and Small Paintings of Eminent 
Americans, Van Cortlandt House Museum, New York, 1926; Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, 1927; National Gallery of Art, 1929. 


. BROWN, MRS. ABIAH. c. 1804. 2.15 x 2.6. Owner: Mrs. Paul M. Hamlen. 


Exhibited: Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, No. 262, “‘A Lady,’’ 1926; Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, ‘Portrait of a Lady with a Pink Scarf,’’ 1927; National 
Gallery of Art as “‘Mrs. Abiah Brown,”’ 1929. Reproduced: Wehle, American Minia- 
tures, pl. 33. 


BROWN, SARAH (later Mrs. C. F. Herreshoff) (1773-1846). 2.8 x 2. Signed: ‘‘Malbone 
1795.’ Owner: Miss Julia A. Herreshoff. Reproduced: Malbone Catalogue, National 
Gallery of Art, 1929; American Magazine of Art, April, 1929, p. 188; Antiques, Nov., 
1929, p. 373. 

BROWNE, NICHOLAS. c. 3.6 x 2.8. Signed: ‘“E. G. Malbone, 1794."* One of his first 
miniatures painted in Providence. Owner: Mary Washington Colonial Chapter, 
D.A.R. Museum at Washington's Headquarters, New York City. Reproduced: The 
Art Quarterly, Spring, 1939, p. 118; Antiques, April, 1933, p. 129. 


. BRUCE, WILLIAM (1779-1845). c. 1800. 2.15 x 2.6. Owner: Bernard H. Cone. 
. BRUILSFORD, DR. 2.12 x 2.3. Signed: “‘M—— 1802."’ (Almost all the signature has 


been obliterated.) Owner: Linden T. Harris. Dunlap in 1834 spells the name 
‘“Bruilesford."’ 


. BURRILL, JAMES, Jr. (1772-1820). 2.8 x 2. Signed: ‘‘Malbone 1795.’ Owner: Hon. 


Theodore Francis Green. Exhibited: National Gallery of Art, 1929. Reproduced: 
Antiques, Nov., 1929, p. 373. 


. CADWALADER, GENERAL THOMAS (1779-1841). c. 1804. 3 x 2.5. Owner: Mrs. 


John Cadwalader. 


. CADWALADER, MRS. THOMAS (Mary Biddle) (1781-1850). c. 1804. 3.2 x 2.2. 


Owner: Mrs. John Cadwalader. 

CARTER, MRS. JAMES OTIS (1780- ). c. 1800. 3 x 2.7. Owner: Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston. Exhibited: National Gallery of Art, 1929. Reproduced: Art and Archae- 
ology, May, 1930, p. 207. 

CATTEL, MRS. WILLIAM (Mary Ladson). c. 1801. 3.2 x 2.8. Signed: *‘Malbone."’ 
Owner: William Hall Harris. 

CHANNING, ANN (later Mrs. Washington Allston). c. 1800. 3.4 x 2.8. Owner: City 
Art Museum, St. Louis, Mo. Exhibited: National Gallery of Art, 1929. Reproduced: 
Antiques, Nov., 1929, p. 378. 

CHEVES, MRS. LANGDON (Mary E. Dulles) (1789-1836). c. 1805. 3.6 x 2.14. Owner: 
Langdon Cheves. Reproduced: Antiques, April, 1933, p. 131. There are many copies 
of this miniature, some of which have been exhibited and reproduced as the original 
by Malbone. There is said to be one unfinished replica. 
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*32. CLARK, MRS. INNES (Lydia Bowen) (1752-ab. 1831). c. 1805. 2.12 x 2.1. Owner: 
Mrs. Emily Delafield Floyd. Reproduced: Antiques, April, 1933, p. 131. 

*33. COCHRAN, CHARLES BURNHAM (1766-1833). c. 1803-4. 2.14 x 2.2. Owner: Mrs. 
James B. Vredenburgh. 

*34. COOLIDGE, CORNELIUS. c. 1804. 4 x 3 rect. Owner: Estate of Boyer Gonzales. 
Reproduced: Antiques, April, 1933, p. 131. 

*35. CUTHBERT, JAMES ALEXANDER ROSS (1767-1849). 1799. 2.14 x 2.4. Signed: 
‘““Malbone.”’ Owner: Mrs. Albert E. Ross Cuthbert. Reproduced: Antiques, April, 
1933, p. 129. 

*36. DAVIS, ISAAC P. (1771-1855). c. 1804. 3.12 x 3. Owner: Dr. William J. A. Bliss 
Reproduced: American Magazine of Art, April, 1929, p. 187; Antiques, Nov., 1929, 
p. 379. Exhibited: National Gallery of Art, 1929. 

37. DEAS, DAVID (1771- ). c. 1803. 2.12 x 2.4. Owner: Rutledge Holmes Deas. 


*38. DEAS, MRS. DAVID (Mary Somers). c. 1803. 2.12 x 2.7. Owner: Rutledge Holmes 
Deas. 
*39. DENMAN, SAMUEL. Size of photo 3.1 x 2.1. Owner: Mrs. John Hampton Lynch. 


*40. DENMAN, MRS. SAMUEL (Anna M. Hampton). Size of photo 2.12 x 2.5. Owner: 
Mrs. John Hampton Lynch. 
*41. DERBY, JOHN (1762-1831). c. 1803. 3.6 x 2.12. Owner: Miss Maria Purdon. 

42. DERBY, MRS. JOHN (Eleanor Coffin) (1779-1859). c. 1803. 3.10 x 2.12. Signed: **Mal- 
bone.’’ Owner: Miss Maria Purdon. Reproduced: A Girl's Life of Eighty Years Ago, 
by Eliza S. Bowne, editor C. Cook, opp. p. 22. 

43. DERBY, MRS. RICHARD (Martha Coffin). c. 1802. 3 x 2.8. Signed on the back: ‘This 
paper must not be taken off when the picture is . . . last word illegible) E.G.M.”’ 
Owner: Metropolitan Museum of Art. Bolton lists two miniatures, but there seems 
to be only one. Reproduced: A Girl's Life of Eighty Years Ago, opp. p. 116; Heirlooms 
in Miniature, by Wharton, 1898, p. 238, but reversed; American Miniatures, by Wehle, 
pl. 20; Miniature Painters, British and Foreign, by J. J. Foster, Vol. 2, pl. 81, no. 162. 
Exhibited: Metropolitan Museum of Art, 1927; National Gallery of Art, 1929. 

44. DRAYTON, MRS. WILLIAM (Maria M. Heyward). c. 1803. 3 x 2.6. Owner: Mrs. 
Morris Lewis. Reproduced: Antiques, April, 1933, p. 130. 

*45. DRAYTON, EYE OF MRS. WILLIAM. Circle 4 in. Owner: Henry E. Drayton. Re- 
produced: Antiques, April, 1933, p. 130. 

46. FARLEY, EBEN (1775-1826) c. 1796. 2.10 x 2. Owner: Worcester Art Museum. 
Reproduced: Worcester Art Museum, Bulletin, Oct., 1915, p. 12; Antiques, Nov., 
1929, p. 373-4. Exhibited: Metropolitan Museum of Art, 1927; National Gallery 
of Art, 1929. 

46a. FANCY PICTURE. c. 1796. 1.10 x 1.3. Reverse of No. 46. Reproduced as above. 

“47. FENNO, CAROLINE. c. 1802. 3 x 2.6. Owner: Mrs. Elizabeth White McCarthy. 
Reproduced: American Magazine of Art, April, 1929, p. 190. Exhibited: National Gal- 
lery of Art, 1925-6, also 1929; Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, 1926. 
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48. 


"49. 


50. 


“>. 


*53. 


*54. 


ae 


*56. 


*58 


FENNO, ELIZA (later, 1811, Mrs. Gulian C. Verplanck) ( -1817). Signed: *‘Mal- 
bone 1803."’ Owner: Miss Louise Verplanck Richards. Reproduced: Heirlooms in 
Miniature, 1898, opp. p. 154; Miniature Painters, British and Foreign, by J. J. Foster, 
Vol. 2, pl. 8, no. 157; History of American Painting, by Isham, 1927, opp. p. 114; 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, Exhibition Catalogue, 1927, frontispiece; Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, Bulletin, March, 1927; American Miniatures, by Wehle, 1927, pl. 27. 


FIELD, MRS. JOHN (Hannah Gladding) (1768-1848) (in 1811 she married Col. James 
Burr). c. 1796. 2 x 1.10. Owner: Miss Maude Chace. 


FISH, NICHOLAS (1758-1833). c. 1802. 3 x 2.7. Owner: William Beverly Rogers. 
Reproduced: American Miniatures, by Wehle, 1927, pl. 23. Exhibited: Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, 1927; National Gallery of Art, 1929. 


FRANCIS, JOHN (1763-1796). 1795. 2.13 x 2.2. Signed: ‘‘Malbone 1795.’ Owner: 
Estate of John Carter Brown Woods. Reproduced: Antiques, Nov., 1929, p. 373. 
Exhibited: National Gallery of Art, 1929. 


FRANCIS, JOHN (1763-1796). 1797-98 copy of above. 3.1 x 2.4. Signed on the front: 


‘“Malbone 1797"’ and on the back ‘Edward G. Malbone, Newport, Jany 1798."’ 
Owner: Estate of John Carter Brown Woods. Reproduced: Antiques, Nov., 1929, 
p. 373; The Art Quarterly, Spring, 1939, p. 117. Exhibited: National Gallery of Art, 
1929. 

GARDINER, ROBERT HALLOWELL (1782-1864). c. 1805. 2.6 x 2.2. Owner: 
Robert H. Gardiner. Reproduced: History of Narragansett Church by Updike, Vol. 1, 
opp. p. 440. 

GARDINER, MRS. ROBERT HALLOWELL (Emma J. Tudor) (1785-1865). c. 1805. 
3 x 2.4. Owner: Robert H. Gardiner. 


GIBBS, GEORGE (1776-1833). c. 1800-01. 3.6 x 2.12. Owner: Mrs. J. West Roosevelt. 
George Gibbs, of New York, owns a copy of this miniature. 


GILMAN, JOHN TAYLOR (1779-1808). c. 1805. 3.3 x 2.9. Owner: Miss Lucy Abbot 
Throop. Reproduced: Antiques, Nov., 1929, p. 379. Exhibited: National Gallery of 
Art, 1929. 

GRATZ, RACHEL (1781-1869) (later Mrs. Solomon Moses). 2.14 x 2.2 rect. Signed: 
‘“Malbone, 1804."" Owner: Mrs. John Heard Hunter. Reproduced: Heirlooms in 
Miniature, by Wharton, p. 160; Miniature Painters, British and Foreign, by J. J. 
Foster, Vol. II, pl. 18, no. 153; Antiques, April, 1933, p. 131. 


GRATZ, RACHEL (REBECCA) (Subject is very doubtful). 2.10 x 2.2. Owner: Mrs. 
Paul M. Hamlen. Reproduced: American Magazine of Art, April, 1929, p. 186; 
Antiques, Nov., 1929, p. 378; Exhibited: National Gallery of Art, 1929. 


GRATZ, REBECCA (1781-1869). c. 1804. 3 x 2.8. Owner: Miss Rachel Gratz Nathan. 
Reproduced: Heirlooms in Miniature, by Wharton, opp. p. 160; American Miniatures, 
by Wehle, p1.20; Miniature Painters, British and Foreign, Vol. Ul, p. 81; Park Avenue 
Social Review, June, 1928 (B58); The Art Quarterly, Spring, 1939, p. 117. Exhibited: 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, 1927; National Gallery of Art, 1929. 


. GREENE, HON. RAY (1765-1849). c. 1798. 3 x 2.6. Owner: Miss Anna L. Roelker. 
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6l. 


62. 


63. 


64. 


*65. 


66. 


*67. 


*68. 


*69. 


*70. 


"71. 


"72. 


73. 


#74, 


HANDY, MAJOR JOHN (17562-1828). c. 1796. 2.9 x 2. Owner: Charles Howland 
Russell. Reproduced: Reminiscences of Newport, 1884, by Mason, opp. p. 241; The 
Art Quarterly, Spring, 1939, p. 118. 


HARE, MRS. CHARLES WILLING (Anne Emlem). c. 1802. 3.4 x 2.8. (Have not 
seen except as a halftone.) Owners: Miss Mary H. and Miss Elizabeth C. Hare. 


HARRIS, CHARLES (1774- _). 1804. 3.12 x 3. Owner: Herbert Lee Pratt. Repro- 
duced: Early American Portrait Painters in Miniature, by Bolton, frontispiece; American 
Miniatures, by Wehle, pl. 21; Old Time New England, Vol. 12, no. 3, p. 130; Malbone 
Catalogue, National Gallery of Art, 1929. Exhibited: Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
1927; National Gallery of Art, 1929. 

HARRIS, RICHARD D. (1780- ). 1804. 3.12 x 3. Owner: Herbert Lee Pratt. 
Reproduced: History of the Arts of Design in U. S., 1918 ed., Vol. II, opp. p. 144; 
The Art Quarterly, Spring, 1939, p. 117. Exhibited: Metropolitan Museum of Art, 


1927; National Gallery of Art, 1929. 

HASKELL, JULIA. c. 1803. 2.14 x 2.6. Owner: Mrs. Theodore Dehon. On the back is 
written: ‘“This paper must not be taken of when the picture is sett.’’ This is typical 
Malbone writing and directions. 

HERRESHOFF, CARL FREDERICK (1763-1819). 1799-1800. 3 x 2.8. Owner: Miss 
Julia A. Herreshoff. Reproduced: Antiques, Nov., 1929, p. 378. Exhibited: National 
Gallery of Art, 1929. 

HERRESHOFF, MRS. CARL FREDERICK (see Sarah Brown). 

HEY WARD, MRS. THOMAS, Jr. (Elizabeth Savage) (1770-1833). c. 1802. 2.15 x 2.4. 
Owner: Estate of Erskine Hewitt. Not in his sale. Reproduced: Antiques, April 1933, 
p- 130. 

HIGHBY, J. c. 1800. 3 x 2.7. Signed: ‘‘Malbone.’’ Owner: Mrs. Elizabeth White 
McCarthy. Reproduced: Antiques, Nov., 1929, p. 376. Exhibited: National Gallery 
of Art, 1925-6 and 1929. 

HIGHBY, MRS. J. 3 x 2.4. Owner: Mrs. Elizabeth White McCarthy. Reproduced: 
Antiques, Nov., 1929, p. 376. Exhibited: National Gallery of Art, 1925-6 and 1929. 


HOLLAND, CAPT. JOHN (1758-1824). c. 1797. 2.7 x 2. Owner: Mrs. Arthur Holland. 
Reproduced: Antiques, Nov., 1929, p. 375. Exhibited: National Gallery of Art, 1929. 


HOOPER, MARY (later Mrs. James Fleming) ( -1831). c. 1802. 2.12 x 2.4. 
Owner: Mrs. Henry B. Wood. Reproduced: Antiques, Nov., 1929, p. 378. Exhibited: 


National Gallery of Art, 1929. 


HUBBARD, HENRY (1769-1844). c. 1798. 2.12 x 2.4. Owner: Charles W. Hubbard. 
Reproduced: Antiques, Nov., 1929, p. 378. Exhibited: National Gallery of Art, 1929. 


HUGER, JUDGE DANIEL ELLIOTT (1779-1854). c. 1803. 2.14 x 2.5. Owner: 
William Mason Smith. Exhibited: Metropolitan Museum of Art, 1927; National 


Gallery of Art, 1929. 
HYDE, RICHARD (1783-1854). c. 1806. 3 x 2.8. Owner: Sherman Reilley. 
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75. IZARD, CAPT. GEORGE (1776-1828). c. 1803. 3.4 x 2.8. Owner: R. T. Haines 
Halsey. Reproduced: Homes of Our Ancestors, Halsey and Tower, opp. p. 173, where 
it is called Joel R. Poinsett. Reproduced in color: Scribner's, May, 1910, opp. 
p. 562, R. T. H. Halsey. Exhibited: Metropolitan Museum of Art, 1927; National 


Gallery of Art, 1929. 
*76. JONES, DR. THOMAS PASCAL (1774-1848). c. 1802. 3.2 x 2.8. Owner: Launcelot 


W. Andrews. Reproduced: Antiques, Nov., 1929, p. 380; The Art Quarterly, Spring, 
1939, p. 114. Exhibited: National Gallery of Art, 1929. 


~~ 


. KAHLER, JEREMIAH (1795-1881). c. 1798. 2.4 x 1.13. Owner: Henry D. Eustis. 
Reproduced : Antiques, Nov., 1929, p. 375. Exhibited: National Gallery of Art, 1929. 


*78. KAHLER, JEREMIAH J. (1749-1830). c. 1798. 1.12 x 1.5. Owner: Henry D. Eustis. 


78a. MOURNING MEDALLION. Reverse side of above miniature. Reproduced: Antiques, 
Nov., 1929, p. 375. Exhibited: National Gallery of Art, 1929. 


*79. KAHLER, MRS. JEREMIAH J. (Hannah Spear) (1764-1845). c. 1798. 2.8 x 1.15. 
Owner: Henry D. Eustis. Reproduced: Amtiques, Nov., 1929, p. 375. Exhibited: 
National Gallery of Art, 1929. 


80. LADSON, MAJOR JAMES (1753-1812). 3 x 2.8. Signed: ‘‘Malbone, 1801.’" Owners: 
Mrs. Leila Ladson Jones and Miss Isabel Ladson. 


*81. LADSON, MAJOR JAMES (1753-1812). c. 1801. Owners: Mrs. Leila Ladson Jones 
and Miss Isabel Ladson. Exhibited: Gibbes Memorial Art Gallery, Charleston, S.C., 
1934, in Charles Fraser Exhibit, but as by Malbone. 


82. LADSON, MRS. JAMES (Judith Smith) (1762-1820). c. 1801. 3.2 x 2.8. Owners: 
Mrs. Leila Ladson Jones and Miss Isabel Ladson. 


83. LADSON, SARAH REEVE (Mrs. Robert Gilmor, 1807). (1790-1866.) c. 1803. 
2.8 x 2. Owner: Herbert Lee Pratt. Listed in Bolton under maiden and married 
names. Reproduced: Wehle, American Miniatures as by Fraser, pl. 27; Antiques, 
Nov., 1929, p. 378. Exhibited: Metropolitan Museum of Art as by Fraser, 1927; 


National Gallery of Art, 1929. 


*84. LADSON, SARAH REEVE (Mrs. Robert Gilmor, 1807). (1790-1866.) c. 1803. 
3 x 2.4. Owners: Mrs. Leila Ladson Jones and Miss Isabel Ladson. Exhibited: 


Gibbes Memorial Art Gallery, 1934, with Fraser miniatures. 


*85. LAWRENCE, MR. c. 1800. 2.12 x 2.5. Location: National Collection of Fine Arts 
(Gellatly Coll.). Reproduced: Antiques, April, 1933, p. 129. 


*86. LIVINGSTON, ELIZA (1786-1860) (married Ist cousin, Jasper H. Livingston, 1802). 
c. 1806. 3 x 2.6. Owners: Ansbacher & Cone. 


87. LOWNDES, MRS. JAMES. c. 1803. 3.2 x 2.8. Owner: Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
Reproduced: Early American Portrait Painters in Miniature, by Bolton, p. 106; Cata- 
logue of Miniatures Painted in America, Metropolitan Museum of Art, 1927; American 


~ 


Magazine of Art, April, 1929, p. 183. Exhibited: National Gallery of Arr, 1929. 
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*88. 


89. 


*90. 


*9l. 


*9? y 


*93. 


94. 
95. 


96. 


*97. 


LOWNDES, THOMAS (1765-1843). 2.12 x 2.4. Signed: “‘E M’’ on the front, ‘This 
paper must not be taken of (sic) when the picture is set. Malbone, 1801"’ on the 
back. Owner: Cleland S. Green. Reproduced American Magazine of Art, 1929, p. 186; 
Antiques, Nov., 1929, p. 379. Exhibited: National Gallery of Art, 1929. 


LYMAN, HARRIET (1784-1875) (later Mrs. Benjamin Hazard). 2.10 x 2.2. Owner: 
Peyton R. Hazard. Listed in Bolton under both maiden and married names. 


MACKAY, ROBERT (1772-1816). c. 1806. 3 x 2.4. Owner: Mrs. Clifford Carleton. 


MACKAY, ROBERT (1772-1816) (unfinished). c. 1806. 3.4 x 2.8. Owner: Miss 
Margaret Stiles. Reproduced: Antiques, Nov., 1929, p. 380. Exhibited: National 
Gallery of Art, 1929. 

MACOMB, ROBERT (c.1782-1832). Painted in NYC, May, 1806. 3.6 x 2.12. Owner: 
Irving S. Olds. 


MACOMB, MRS. ROBERT (Mary C. Pell) (c.1786-c.1850). Painted in New York 
City, May, 1806. 3.6 x 2.12. Owner: Irving S. Olds. 


McPHERSON, JAMES. c. 1803. 2.9 x 2.2. Owner: Carolina Art Association. 


McPHERSON, GENERAL JOHN. c. 1803. 2.14 x 2.6. Owner: Carolina Art Associ- 
ation. 

MALBONE, EDWARD GREENE (1777-1807). 2.12 x 2.4. Signed: “‘E. G. M.”’ on 
the front, ‘‘Edwd. G. Malbone, Miniature Painter, 1797’’ on back. Owner: R. T. 
Haines Halsey. Reproduced (in colors): Scribner's Magazine, May, 1910, opp. 
p. 562; American Miniatures, by Wehle, frontispiece; (in black and white): Catalogue 
of an Exhibition of Miniature Painters in America, Metropolitan Museum of Art, 1927; 
National Gallery of Art, 1929; American Magazine of Art, April, 1929, p. 185. 
Antiques, Nov., 1929, p. 374; The Homes of Our Ancestors, by Halsey and Tower, opp. 
p. 173; Art in America from 1600 to 1865, University of Chicago Press, 1934, p. 30. 
Exhibited: Metropolitan Museum of Art, 1927; National Gallery of Art, 1929. 


MALBONE, EDWARD GREENE (1777-1807). Oil. c. 1800. 28 x 24 rect. Owner: 
Corcoran Gallery of Art. Reproduced: Analectic Magazine, May, 1815, Vol. 6, opp. 
p. 225 (Engraving by Gimbrede, after a small copy which he made. A small but 
indifferent oil has been sold twice at auction which is most probably the Gimbrede 
copy, but has been attributed in both sales to Malbone); Corcoran Gallery of Art 
Catalogue; Social Life in the Early Republic, by Wharton, opp. p. 230 (vignette); 
Dunlap, 1918 Edition, Vol. 2, opp. p. 136; The Art Quarterly, Spring, 1939, p. 113. 
Exhibited: National Gallery of Art, 1925-6 and 1929. 


*98. MALBONE, EDWARD GREENE (1777-1807). Oil sketch. c. 1800. 29 x 24.8 rect. 


*99. 


Owner: Providence Athenaeum. Inscribed at bottom: ‘‘Sketch by Malbone from 
himself given to R M Staigg by J. Whitehorne Esq Newport R I."’ Reproduced: 


The Art Quarterly, Spring, 1939, p. 113. 


MANIGAULT, MRS. GABRIEL (Margaret Izard) (1768-1824). c. 1803. 3.4 x 2.12. 


Owner: Miss Meta Morris Grimball. 


100. MANIGAULT, JOSEPH. c. 1800. Owner: Mrs. Manigault. 
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*101. 


*102. 


103. 


106 


*107 


109 


"111. 


"112. 


"113. 


MANIGAULT, MRS. JOSEPH (Charlotte Drayton) (1781-1855). c. 1800. Photo 
3 x 2.6. Owner: Henry Middleton Manigault. 


MARTIN, EDWARD (1782-1860). c. 1803. 3.1 x 2.6. Owner: Mrs. Henry Holt. 
Reproduced: Antiques, April, 1933, p. 130. 


MARX, ASHER. c. 1800. 2.12 x 2.4. Owner: Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts. 
Exhibited: Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, 1926; Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, 1927; National Gallery of Art, 1929. 


MARX, JOSEPH. c. 1800. 2.15 x 2.6. Owner: Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine 
Arts. Exhibited: Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, 1926; Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, 1927; National Gallery of Art, 1929. 


MASON, ELIZA (later Mrs. Samuel Dunn Parker) (1784-1826). 6.6 x 4.14. Signed: 
‘“Malbone, 1805."’ Owner: Miss Ellen G. Parker. This is Malbone’s largest known 
portrait miniature. Reproduced: American Magazine of Art, April, 1929, p. 189; 
Antiques, Nov., 1929, p. 380. Exhibited: National Gallery of Art, 1929 and repro- 


duced. 


MEANS, MRS. ROBERT (Mary H. Barnwell) (1781-1849). 3.8 x 2.12. Signed: 
‘““Malbone, 1806."’ Owner: Mrs. J. J. Pringle. Copy by Bonnetheau owned by 
Wm. Martin Means. 


MEANS, THOMAS (1767-1828). 2.12 x 2.3. Owner: Estate of Mrs. David duBose 
Gaillard. There are two copies of this in oil, one in South Carolina and one in 
Washington, D. C. (30 x 25), which family tradition attributes to Malbone. 
Reproduced: American Miniatures, by Wehle, 1927, pl. 23. Exhibited: Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, 1927; National Gallery of Art, 1929. 


MERCER, CHARLES FENTON (1778-1858). 3.4 x 2.12. Signed: ‘‘Malbone January 
1799" on back. Owner: Mrs. Lelia Garnett Daingerfield. Reproduced: Antiques, 
April, 1933, p. 129. 


MILNOR, JOSEPH KIRKBRIDE, II (1775-1828). c. 1800. 2.12 x 2.2. Owner: Joseph 
Kirkbride Milnor, V. Reproduced: Heirlooms in Miniature, by Wharton, 1898, 
p. 164; Antiques, April, 1933, p. 129. Exhibited: National Gallery of Art, 1925-26. 


0. MONTGOMERY, MRS. WILLIAM (Rachel Harvey). c. 1801. 2.14 x 2.5. Owner: 


Mrs. B. P. A. Fernow. Reproduced: Antiques, April, 1933, p. 130. 


MORRIS, COL. LEWIS, IV (1752-1824). c. 1802-3. 3 x 2.6. Owners: Mr. and Mrs. 
L. Gouverneur Morris. Reproduced: Antiques, April, 1933, p. 130. 


MOSES, DAVID (1776-1858). c. 1803. 2.14 x 2.5. Owner: Miss Rachel Gratz Nathan. 
Reproduced (in color): American Miniatures, by Wehle, pl. 22. Exhibited: Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, 1927; National Gallery of Art, 1929. 


MOSES, SOLOMON (1774-1857). c. 1803. 2.14 x 2.5. Owner: Miss Rachel Gratz 
Nathan. Reproduced: American Miniatures, by Wehle, pl. 21, 1927. Exhibited: 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, 1927; National Gallery of Art, 1929. 
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*114. NIGHTINGALE, MRS. JOHN (Martha Washington Greene) c. 1796. 2.6 x 1.13. 
Owner: Mrs. Paul M. Hamlen. Reproduced: Antiques, Nov., 1929, p. 374; 
American Magazine of Art, April, 1929, p. 186. Exhibited: National Gallery of 
Art, 1929. 


115. NIGHTINGALE, MRS. JOHN (Martha Washington Greene). c. 1797. 2.11 x 2.3. 
Owner: Metropolitan Museum of Art. Exhibited: National Gallery of Art, 1929. 


*116. NIXON, JOHN (1733-1808). Copy after Gilbert Stuart. 3 x 2.8. Signed: ‘‘Malbone 
00.’" Owner: Pennsylvania Museum of Art. This is the only Malbone miniature I 
have seen which is varnished. Reproduced: Pennsylvania Museum Bulletin, 
No. 69, Oct., 1921. 

117. OTIS, SALLY FOSTER (Mrs. Harrison Gray Otis) (1770-1836). (Have not seen except 
as halftone). Owner: Miss Sophia Ritchie. Reproduced: Bulletin of the Society for 
Preservation of New England Antiquities, March, 1917; A Brief Account of Harrison 
Gray Otis, by Morrison; Republican Court, by Griswold, p. 183 (enlarged and reversed 
engraving), 1855. 

118. PARSONS, THEOPHILUS (1750-1813). Seen only in halftone. 1796. Owner: Un- 
known. Reproduced: Essex Institute Historical Collections, Vol. 35, April, 1899, 
facing page 97. 

*119. PATTEN, DR. (of Newport). c. 1798. 2.10 x 2.4. Owner: Mrs. Paul M. Hamlen, 
Reproduced: Antiques, Nov., 1929, p. 378; The Art Quarterly, Spring, 1939, p. 118. 
Exhibited: National Gallery of Art, 1929. 


*120. PEARCE, NATHANIEL (1770-1851). Dated 1796 on back. 2.3 x 1.12. Owner: 
Robinson G. Pearce. Reproduced: Antiques, April, 1933, p. 129. 


121. PERRY, EDWARD (1774-1800). c. 1796. 1.14 x 1.6. Owner: Dr. Joseph I. Waring. 
*122. PFISTER, ALEXANDER VON. c. 1803. 3 x 2.8. Owner: Mrs. Herbert DuPuy. 


123. PINCKNEY, MAJ. GEN. CHARLES COTESWORTH (1746-1825). c. 1800. 3 x 2.8. 
Owner: Julian Mitchell. Reproduced: E. Wellmore made an engraving of this 
subject which shows a half-length in a rectangle with a curtain and sky back- 
ground, which suggests the possibility of a second miniature. This engraving was 
published in Longacre and Herring National Portrait Gallery of Distinguished 
Americans, 1839, Vol. 4, pl. 9; National Portrait Gallery of Distinguished Americans, 
by Rice and Hart, 1853, Vol. 4, pl. 3. (Wellmore engraving.); Narrative and Critical 
History of America, by Winsor, 1889, Vol. 8 CWellmore engraving); Soczety of the 
Cincinnati, 1886 (Wellmore engraving); Antiques, April, 1933, p. 129. The Art 
Quarterly, Spring, 1939, p. 118. 


124. PINCKNEY, GEN. THOMAS (1750-1828). Copy after Trumbull. c. 1803. 3.6 x 2.8. 
Owner: Mrs. Henry Buist. 

125. POINSETT, SUSAN (1782-1804). c. 1803. 2.14 x 2.5. Sold in Erskine Hewitt Sale, 
Oct., 1938, $475. A copy of this miniature 1s owned by R. T. H. Halsey, 2.10 
x 2.1, making it 44 inch smaller. Reproduced: Antiqu April, 1933, p. 131. 


Exhibited: Newport Tercentenary, 1936; New York Historical Society, 1934. 
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129. 


*130. 
131. 


*132 


133. 


"134 


*136. 


*137. 


. POINSETT, DR. ELISHA (1723-1804). 2.12 x 2.5. Reproduced: Antiques, April, 1933, 


p. 131; Catalogue of Erskine Hewitt Sale, Oct., 1938 (brought $525). Exhibited: 
New York Historical Society, 1934; Newport Tercentenary, 1936. 


. POINSETT, JOEL ROBERTS (1779-1851). c. 1802. 2.13 x 2.3. Owner: R. T. H. 


Halsey. Reproduced (in color): Scribner's, May, 1910, opp. p. 560; (black and 
white): American Miniatures, by Wehle, pl. 22; Art in America, by S. LaFollette, 
opp. p. 59; The Homes of our Ancestors, by Halsey and Tower, opp. p. 173, where it 1s 
called Capt. George Izard. Exhibited: Metropolitan Museum of Art, 1927; National 
Gallery of Art, 1929. 


3. POOR, MRS. MOSES (1782-1863) (Charlotte White). c. 1803. 2.14 x 2.7. Owner: 


Estate of Henry R. Webb. Reproduced: Social Life of the Early Republic, by Wharton, 
opp. p. 146; The Art Quarterly, Spring, 1939, p. 114. Exhibited: National Gallery 
of Art, 1929. Copy by R. Staigg, owned by Mrs. O. G. Coale, exhibited in the 
Metropolitan Museum, 1927, as ‘‘Portrait of a Lady.”’ 


POWER, NICHOLAS (1771-1844). c. 1797 or 98. 2.14 x 2.6. Owner: Providence 
Athenaeum. Reproduced: Early American Portrait Painters in Miniature, by Bolton, 
frontispiece as Nicholas Bowman and listed as No. 20, Nicholas Bowman; Ameri- 
can Miniatures, by Wehle, pl. 20; Old Time New England, cover and p. 130; Antiques, 
Nov., 1929, p. 374; Poe's Helen, by Caroline Ticknor, 1916. opp. p. 10. Exhibited: 
Metropolitan Museum, 1927. 


POWER, REBECCA. c. 1803. 2.12 x 2. Owner: Estate of J. E. Clarke Hare. 


PREBLE, COMMODORE EDWARD (1761-1807). c. 1797. 2.8 x 2. Owner: City Art 
Museum, St. Louis, Mo. Reproduced: Antiques, Nov., 1929, p. 380. Exhibited: 
National Gallery of Art, 1929. 


PRESCOTT, HARRY. 2.14 x 2.4. Signed: ‘‘Malbone 1804.’" Owner: Mrs. Amy Pres- 
cott Hough. Reproduced: Providence Journal, Jan. 30, 1929. Exhibited: ‘Exhibition 
of American Furniture,’’ 1925; Lyman Allyn Museum, New London, Conn., 1933. 


RADCLIFFE, THOMAS (1776-1806). c. 1798. 2.15 x 2.4. Owner: Mrs. John Hill 
Morgan. Exhibited: National Gallery of Art, 1925-26; National Gallery of Art, 
1929. 

RATHBONE, CAPTAIN BENJAMIN 1815). Married the artist's sister Mary. 
Nov. 3, 1801. Oil. c. 1800. 28 x 24. Owner: Estate of General William Ennis. 


5. RUSSELL, ALICIA HOPTON (later Mrs. Arthur Middleton) (1791-1840). c. 1806, 


3.2 x 2.10. Owner: Mrs. Paul M. Hamlen. Exhibited: National Gallery of Art, 1929. 


RUTLEDGE, MRS. JOHN (Sarah Motte Smith) (1777-1852). c. 1801. 3.6 x 2.10. 
Owner: Miss Kate W. Rutledge. On the back: “‘This paper must not be taken off 
when the picture is set. E.G. Malbone Pinxt.’’ Reproduced: Antiques, Nov., 1929, 
p. 379. Exhibited: National Gallery of Art, 1929; Corcoran Gallery of Art, U.S. 


Constitution Sesquicentennial Commission, 1937-38, No. 97. 


SETON, WILLIAM MAGEE (1768-1803). c. 1798. (Seen in halftone only ). Owner: 
Unknown. Reproduced: Elizabeth Seton, by Jos. B. Code, facing p. 12 
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*138. 


*139. 


*140. 


*141. 


142. 


143. 


*144. 


145. 


146. 


*147. 


148. 


149. 


"ES. 


SINKLER, CHARLES. c. 1804. 3 x 2.6. Owner: Wharton Sinkler. Reproduced: 
Antiques, Nov., 1929, p. 379. Exhibited: National Gallery of Art, 1929. 

SMITH, BENJAMIN (1769-1834). 1796 (cost $40). 2.14 x 2.6. Owners: The Misses 
Murdoch. About 1815 Wm. M. S. Doyle painted over the hair, collar and coat, to 
bring it up to date. Reproduced: Antiques, April, 1933, p. 129. 

SMITH, MRS. BENJAMIN (1767-1822) (Dorcas Silsbee). 1796. 2.3 x 1.12. Owners: 
The Misses Murdoch. Not repainted by Doyle. Reproduced: Antiques, April, 1933, 
p. 129. 

SMITH, ELIZABETH (1770-1846). c. 1802. 2.10 x 2.2. Owner: Julia Ball. Has been 
restored. 

SMITH, MARY ANN (Polly) (1774-1825). c. 1801. 3.2 x 2.9. Owners: Katherine 
Haskell McDermott and Mary Haskell Lemons. Reproduced: American Magazine of 
Art, 1929, p. 188; Antiques, Nov. 1929, p. 378. Exhibited: National Gallery of Art, 
1929. 

SMITH, MRS. ROBERT (Elizabeth Mary Pringle). c. 1805. 3.2 x 2.10. Owner: 
William Mason Smith. A copy by Girard is owned by R. T. Smith. Reproduced: 
Antiques, Nov., 1929, p. 379. Exhibited: National Gallery of Art, 1929. 

STRAWBRIDGE, JAMES. c. 1803. 3.2 x 2.8. Signed: ‘‘Malbone.’’ Owner: Mrs. 
Paul M. Hamlen. 


TAYLOR, ARCHIBALD. c. 1803. 2.15 x 2.4. Owner: Mrs. John Hill Morgan. 
Exhibited: National Gallery of Art, 1925-26, also 1929. 

TOUSARD, COL. ANNE-LOUIS DE (1749-1817). c. 1800. 3.10 x 2.12. Owner: Mrs. 
Elizabeth White McCarthy. (A copy is owned by Frederick Prime.) Reproduced: 
Antiques, Nov., 1929, p. 376; Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, Catalogue, 1926; 
Engraved by Edwin, 1809. Exhibited: National Gallery of Art, 1925-26 and 
1929; Pa. Academy of Fine Arts, 1926; Metropolitan Museum of Art, 1927, 
attributed to Trott (now admitted to be incorrect). 

TRAPIER, MRS. BENJAMIN FOISSIN (Hannah Miles Heyward) (1773-1867). 
c. 1802. 3.2 x 2.9. Owner: Mrs. J. Madison Taylor. Reproduced: American Minia- 
tures, by Wehle, pl. 21; The Connoisseur, Aug., 1934, p. 128, note p. 127; The Art 
Quarterly, Spring, 1939, p. 117. Exhibited: National Gallery of Art, 1925-26; 
Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, 1926, reproduced in catalogue; National 
Gallery of Art, 1929, reproduced in catalogue; Metropolitan Museum of Art, 1927. 

TRAPIER, MRS. BENJAMIN FOISSIN (Hannah Miles Heyward) (1773-1867). 
c. 1802. 3.4 x 2.10. Owner: Frank B. Hayne. Exhibited: Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, 1927; National Gallery of Art, 1929. 

TRAPIER, MRS. PAUL (Sarah Alicia Shubrick). c. 1802. 3.4.x 2.10. Owner: Frank 
B. Hayne. Reproduced: Miniature Painters, British and Foreign, by J. J. Foster, 1923; 
Heirlooms in Miniature, by Wharton, p. 152, 1898. Exhibited: Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, 1927; National Gallery of Art, 1929. 


TURNBULL, ELIZABETH. c. 1803. 3 x 2.8. Owner: Mrs. Miles White, Jr. Repro- 
duced: Antiques, Nov., 1929, p. 378. Exhibited: National Gallery of Art, 1929. 
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*152. 


153. 


*159. 


*160. 
*161. 


*162. 


*163. 


164. 


165. 


WATERS, JOHN (1774-1844). Feb., 1806. 3 x 2.6. Owner: Miss Catherine Waters 
Faucon. Reproduced: Antiques, April, 1933, p. 131, listed as Col. Josiah Waters, Jr., 
but was the next generation. 

WEST, BENJAMIN (not the artist). c. 1803. 2.6 x 2. Owner: Mrs. Paul M. 
Hamlen. Reproduced: Antiques, Nov., 1929, p. 379. Exhibited: National Gallery 
of Art, 1929. 

WHITEHORNE, JOHN GIBBS (1772-1855). Pastel. c. 1800. 22.8 x 17 rect. Owner: 
Estate of General William Ennis. Mr. Whitehorne married Harriet Malbone in 
1798. This is the only pastel I have heard of by Malbone. Due to a typographical 
error this was listed as “‘Mrs. Whitehorne”’ in Bolton. 


. WINSLOW, BENJAMIN (1783-1863). Aug., 1805. 2.15 x 2.6. Owner: Captain 


William Randolph Winslow. 


. WINTHROP, HON. THOMAS LINDALL (1760-1841). c. 1800. Owner: Miss Clara 


Winthrop. 


. WRAGG, MAJOR SAMUEL (1769-1842). 1801. 2.12 x 2.4. Owner: Herbert Lee 


Pratt. Reproduced: Dunlap, 1918 edition, Vol. II, opp. p. 138; Mentioned in 
Wehle, American Miniatures, p. 40. Exhibited: Metropolitan Museum of Art, 1927; 
National Gallery of Art, 1929. 


. YATES, JOSEPH (1775/6-1822). 2.12 x 2.6. Owner: Mrs. George E. Hazelhurst. 


Reproduced: Antiques, April, 1933, p. 131. 


3. YATES, JOSEPH (1775/6-1822). 2.13 x 2.4. Owner: Mrs. Yates Snowden. Repro- 


duced: Antiques, April, 1933, p. 131. 

UNKNOWN GENTLEMAN. c. 1803-4. 2.14 x 2.4 rect. Owner: Rhode Island School 
of Design. 

UNKNOWN MAN. c. 1798. 2.9 x 2.2. Owner: National Collection of Fine Arts. 


DEVOTION (Ideal Head). 3 x 2.6. Owner: Mrs. Hugh Graham. Malbone made the 
following memorandum: “‘April 6, 1807, Presented to Mr. Robert Mackay of 
Savannah, Georgia, a miniature picture representing Devotion as a present for 
Mrs. Mackay.”’ 

A SCOTCH LADY. c. 1806. 3 x 2.8. Owner: Mrs. W. S. Lowell. Reproduced: Antiques, 
Nov., 1929, p. 380. Exhibited: National Gallery of Art, 1929. 

A SCOTCH LADY (Resembles Mrs. Robert Scott Moncrief). c. 1801. 3 x 2.8. Owner: 
Miss Caroline Pinckney Huger. Reproduced: Antiques, Nov., 1929, p. 379. Ex- 
hibited: National Gallery of Art, 1929. 

THE LITTLE SCOTCH GIRL. c. 1801. 3.4 x 2.7 rect. Owner: R. T. H. Halsey. 
Reproduced: Scribner's, May, 1910, p. 560; American Miniatures, by Wehle, pl. 24. 
Exhibited: Metropolitan Museum of Art, 1927; National Gallery of Art, 1929. 

SHAKESPEARE ON THE LAP OF THE MUSE OF INSPIRATION. Painted in 
sepia. 2 x 1.8. Signed on front: ‘‘E. G. Malbone 1795.’’ Owner: Mrs. H. Snowden 
Marshall. Signature and a verse on ‘Shakespear’ is scratched in the gold back. 
Reproduced: Scribner's, May, 1910, p. 559; Antiques, Nov., 1929, p. 374. Exhibited: 
National Gallery of Art, 1929. 
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166. THE HOURS (after Shelley). 7. x 6. rect. Signed: ‘‘Edwd. Malbone, August 1801.”’ 
Owner: Providence Athenaeum. This is Malbone’s largest known ivory. See 
Antiques, Dec., 1930, for an account of this miniature. It has been reproduced many 


times and is the best known of Malbone’s paintings. 


ADDENDA 


The following miniatures have been discovered since the original compilation of the 


above list: 


AMES, SAMUEL (1766-1830). 2.8 x 2.2. Owner: Frank Mauran, Jr. 

BOWDOIN, JAMES. Owner: Mrs. Edith Grinnell Bowdoin. 

CURWEN, JOSEPH. 2.15 x 2.5. Owner: George Fisher Curwen. 

HEYWARD, MRS. J. H. (Decima Celilia Shubrick). Owner: Mrs. Alfred Dupont. 

LIVINGSTON, MRS. JOHN W. (Julia Broome) (1780-1844). 2.14 x 2.8. Owner: Mrs. 
Frederick H. Allen. 

LYMAN, CHARLES. Owner: Mrs. Andrew Van Pelt (1927). 

PINCKNEY, COL. THOMAS. 3 x 2.5. Owner: Carolina Art Association. 

PINCKNEY, MRS. THOMAS (Eliza Izard). 3 x 2.5. Signed: “‘Malbone 1801"’. Owner: 
Carolina Art Association. 

RODMAN, MR. Owner: C. F. Hoffman. 

SINKLER, MRS. JAMES (Margaret Cantey). Owner: Mrs. R. C. Richardson. 

SULLIVAN, MRS. JOHN LANGDON. 3 x 2.7. Owner: George R. Fearing. 

SWETT, SAMUEL. Owner: Mr. and Mrs. Aldus C. Higgins. 

TIDYMAN, PHILIP. Owner: James Adger. 

UNKNOWN LADY. 1801. 3.2 x 2.6. Owner: Carolina Art Association. 
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CHARLES WILLSON PEALE 


The First Catalogue of his Portraits in Oils and in Miniature 
ty) 
By 


Theodore Bolton 


This catalogue supplements my essay on Charles Willson Peale which 
appeared in the Autumn, 1939, issue of Tuz Art QuarTERLy. 

The following persons have contributed information that has been used 
in this catalogue: Charles Coleman Sellers; Julian P. Boyd,Historical Society 
of Pennsylvania; Mrs. H. D. Allen, Metropolitan Museum of Art; Mrs. 
Haven Putnam, Boston Museum of Fine Arts; Joseph T. Fraser, Jr., Pennsyl- 
vania Academy of the Fine Arts; Benjamin H. Stone, Worcester Art Museum; 
the librarians at the Frick Art Reference Library; and William Sawitzky. 

The Centennial Celebration of the Inauguration of George Washington, edited by 
Clarence Winthrop Bowen, New York, 1892, is abbreviated: Bowen, 
Centennial. 

The Catalogue of the Exhibition of Portraits by Charles Willson Peale, James 
Peale, and Rembrandt Peale, April 11—May 9, 1923, Pennsylvania Academy 
of the Fine Arts, Philadelphia, 1923, is abbreviated: P.A.F.A. Catalogue. 

Dimensions are given in inches. 

The transcript of Peale’s diaries for 1775-1777, and 1788-1789, made for 
Benson J. Lossing and lent to the compiler by Mrs. Helen Lossing Johnson, 
is referred to as: Diary. Permission to use the material in the diaries for the 
purposes of this catalogue has been granted by Charles Coleman Sellers, 
Miss Norma Cuthbert, Henry E. Huntington Library and Art Gallery, and 
Alexander J. Wall, New York Historical Society. 
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PART I 


PORTRAITS IN OILS 


ADAMS, JOHN (1735-1826). Second President of United States, 1797-1801. 23 x 19. Bust. 
Location: Independence Hall. Reproduced: Bowen, Centennial, 18. 


ADAMS, JOHN (1735-1826). Half length. Mentioned, Peale’s Diary, Nov. 5, 1776. 
ADAMS, JOHN QUINCY (1767-1848). President, 1825-1829. 24 x 20. Bust. Location: His- 


torical Society of Pennsylvania. 

ADAMS, JOHN QUINCY (1767-1848). Unlocated: Date approximated by entry in J.Q.A. 
Diary. Washington, Dec. 12, 1818: ‘I called at Peale’s and told him I could not sit this 
day.”’ Memoirs of John Quincy Adams (1874-1877), IV, 189. 

AITKIN, ROBERT (1734-1804). 2814 x 2414. Owner: Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 


ALLEN, ROBERT (1761-1821). Capt. 9th Penna. Regiment, State Troops, 1794. 30 x 5. 
Bust. Owner: Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts. Reproduced: P.A.F.A. Catalogue, 
no. 160. 

ARBUCKLE, JAMES, Judge, of “Mount Wharton,’’ Accomac Co., Va. Three-quarter 
length. Painted 1765-1766. Owner: Alvin C. Detwiler. Reproduced: Sellers, Early Life 
of C. W. Peale, facing 64. 

ARBUCKLE, MRS. JAMES, xé TABITHA SCARBOROUGH CUSTIS, AND SON 
EDWARD. 48 x 36. Three-quarter length. Owner: Alvin C. Detwiler. Reproduced: 
Sellers, Early Life of C. W. Peale, facing 66. 

BACON, MR. and MRS. BACON. Half length portraits. Unlocated. Mentioned in Peale’s 
Diary, Oct. 9, 11, 1776. 

BARNES, JOHN. Mentioned in Peale’s Diar;, Oct. 27, 1775. Unlocated. 

BARTRAM, JOHN (1699-1777). Founder, first botanical garden in America, Philadelphia. 
13 x 1044. Owner: J. E. McClees, Philadelphia. 

BARTRAM, WILLIAM (1739-1823). Botanist. 23 x 19. Painted on paper. Owner: Indepen- 
dence Hall, Philadelphia. Engraved by T. B. Welsh for Simpson, Eminent Philadelphians 
(1859), 36, in reverse. Reproduced: P.A.F.A. Catalogue, 2d edition, no. 87. 

BAYARD, COLONEL JOHN. 50 x 40. Signed on the back of the canvas: ‘Chas. Peale 
Pinxit 1780.’" Owner: T. Charlton Henry, Chestnut Hill, Pa. (1934). 

BAYARD, MRS. JOHN, née MARGARET HODGE. 50 x 40. Signed on back of canvas: 
Chas. Peale Pinxit 1780.'’ Owner: same as foregoing. 

BAZOR, MRS. Three-quarter length. Unlocated. Mentioned in Peale’s Diary, Oct. 8, 1776. 

BEDFORD, GUNNING, Jr. (1747-1812). Delegate to Continental Congress, 1785-1786. 
Half length. Owners: (1) Bequeathed by Henrietta Bedford, 1871 to U.S., Capitol; (2) 
now in House Wing, East Gallery. Reproduced: C. E. Fairman, Art and Artists of the 
Capitol of the United States, Gov't Printing Office (1927), 250. 
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BEDFORD, GUNNING (1720-1802). Bust. Painted about 1773. Owner: Miss Elizabeth G. 
Mcllvain, Baltimore. 

BERNERS, MR.., of South Carolina. “‘Kit-Kat’’ size portrait mentioned in Peale’s Diary, 
Aug., 1788. 

BEVERIDGE, DAVID. 50 x 40. Signed: “‘C. W. Peale pinx 1773.’’ Owner: Clement B. 
Newbold, Phila. Reproduced: P.A.F.A. Catalogue, no. 56. 


BEVERIDGE, MRS. DAVID, née MARY EMLEN. 50 x 40. Signed: “‘C. W. Peale pinx 1773.”’ 
Owner: Clement B. Newbold, Phila. Reproduced: P.A.F.A. Catalogue, no. 48. 


BLOOMFIELD, MRS. JOSEPH, née MARY McILVAINE. 30 x 25. Owner: Mrs. H. Evan 
Taylor, great-granddaughter, Phila. 


BONAPARTE, JOSEPH (1768-1844). Settled in U.S., 1814. 30 x 24. Owner: Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania. 


BORDLEY, JOHN BEALE (1727-1804). Lawyer. Four portraits: (1) mentioned in Peale’s 
Diary, Sept.'17, 1788, as ‘‘begun by candlelight’’ a year earlier; (2) ‘‘with background 
of native American flowers’’ mentioned in Sellers, Early Life of C. W. Peale, 100; (3) 
owned by New York Historical Society; (4) owned by Mrs. Roland S. Morris, Phila. 
Reproduced: Sellers, Early Life of C. W. Peale, 278. 


BOUDINOT, ELIAS (1740-1821). Signed peace treaty with Great Britain, and alliance 
treaty with France. Bust. Location: Independence Hall, Phila. Reproduced: Bowen, 
Centennial, 63. 

BOUDINOT, ELIAS (1740-1821). Bust. Owner: Miss J. J. Boudinot, Bernardsville, N. J., 
1892. Reproduced: Bowen, Centennial, 72. See below. 

BOUDINOT, MRS. ELIAS, née HANNAH STOCKTON (1740-1820). Half length. Signed: 
“C. W. Peale pinxt. 1784.'’ Owner: Miss J. J. Boudinot, Bernardsville, N. J., 1892. 
Reproduced: Bowen, Centennial, 262. This and foregoing now owned by Mrs. Morgan 
Colt, New York. 

BRADFORD, WILLIAM, Jr. (1755-1795). U.S. Attorney General. 30 x 25. Owner: Willing 
Spencer, great-grandson of the sitter, Phila. 

BRANT, JOSEPH (1742-1807). Mohawk Indian Chief ‘‘Thayendanegea.’’ Bust. Location: 
Independence Hall, Phila. Reproduced: C. Lee, Early American Painters, 116. 

BRICE, MRS. JOHN, née MARY CLARE McCUBBIN, and child MARY CLARE BRICE. 
Mary McCubbin, daughter of Nicholas McCubbin, married 1766. Mary Brice born 1767. 
2934 x 25. Owner: Mrs. Clement Clare Smith, River Hills, Wisconsin. 

BUCKLAND, WILLIAM (1734-1774). Architect, born in London. Painted about 1770. 
Three-quarter length. Owners: (1) Painted for Mathias Hammond; (2) at Hammond 
House, Annapolis, until after 1929; (3) Gallery of Fine Arts, Yale University, New 
Haven. Reproduced: (1) Monograph Series Recording the Architecture of the American Colonies 
and Early Republic (1929), XV, no. IV, 66, incorrect caption “‘Matthew’’ Buckland; 
(2) Sellers, Early Life of C. W. Peale, 104, *‘the plans of the Hammond-Harwood house”’ 
are on table near sitter. 

BURD, EDWARD, son of Colonel James Burd and Sarah Shippen. Bust. 284% x 23. Owner: 
Mrs. Frederick Carrier, Phila. 
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CADWALADER, JOHN (1742-1786). Family Portrait. Includes: John Cadwalader, Briga- 
dier General, Pennsylvania Militia, 1777; Mrs. John Cadwalader, née Elizabeth Lloyd 
(1741-1786); and Anne Cadwalader (1771-1850), later Mrs. Robert Kemble. 51 x 41. 
Painted 1772, Phila., according to letter by C. W. Peale to J. B. Bordley, 1772, in 
Wharton, Heirlooms in Miniatures, 82. Owner: John Cadwalader, Phila. Reproduced: (1) 
Bowen, Centennial, 72; (2) P.A.F.A. Catalogue, no. 82; (3) McClure’s Mag. (1903), XX, 
344. 

CADWALADER, LAMBERT (1743-1823). Second son of Thomas Cadwalader. 51 x 41. 
Three-quarter length. Owner: John Cadwalader, Phila. Reproduced: P.A.F.A. Catalogue, 
no. 86. 

CADWALADER, THOMAS (1707/8-1799). Physician. 51 x 41. Three-quarter length, seated. 
Owner: John Cadwalader, Phila. Reproduced: P.A.F.A. Catalogue, no. 71. 

CADWALADER, MRS. THOMAS, née HANNAH LAMBERT (1712-1786). Of Burlington, 
N. J. Married 1738. 51 x 41. Three-quarter length, seated. Owner: John Cadwalader, 
Phila. Reproduced: P.A.F.A. Catalogue, no. 63. 

CALHOUN, JOHN CALDWELL (1782-1850). Vice President, U.S. 1825-1832. Unlocated. 
Painted at Washington during 1818-1819. See Scharf and Westcott, History of Philadel- 
phia, Il, 1037. 

CALLAHAN, JOHN (1753-1803). Of Annapolis. Owners: (1) At Hammond-Harwood 
House, Annapolis; (2) Robert L. Werntz; (3) Mrs. Maurice Ogle, Annapolis, Md. 
CALLAHAN, MRS. JOHN, née SARAH BUCKLAND, AND CHILD. Sarah Buckland 
married 1789. 36 x 2714. Signed: “‘C. W. Peale . . . td 1789."’ Owner: (1) Robert L. 

Werntz; (2) Mrs. Maurice Ogle, Annapolis, Md. 


CALLAHAN, DAUGHTERS OF JOHN. Double portrait, Sally (born about 1783) who 
married Richard Harwood, and Polly (born about 1785). 26% x 204. Signed: *‘C. W. 
Peale painted 1791."’ Owners: (1) Robert L. Werntz; (2) Mrs. Maurice Ogle, Annapolis, 
Md. Reproduced: The Art Quarterly, Autumn, 1939, p. 381. 


CARREA DE SERRA, JOSE FRANCISCO (1750-1823). 2814 x 2314. Owner: Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania. 

CARROLL, CHARLES (1723-1783). Of Annapolis and “‘Mount Clare."’ Called “‘The 
Barrister.’” Three-quarter length. 4914 x 38. Painted about 1769. Owner: Miss S. W. 
Carroll, Baltimore, Md. Reproduced: Sellers, Early Life of C. W. Peale, facing 56. 

CARROLL, CHARLES (1737-1832). Of Carrollton. Signer of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence from Maryland. Location: Independence Hall, Phila. Reproduced: Bowen, Cen- 
tennial, 97. 

CARROLL, MRS. CHARLES, née HANNAH TILGHMAN. Half length. Owner: Miss S. W. 
Carroll, Baltimore. 

CARTER, JOSHUA. At the age of four years, 1765. Owner: Miss Anne Thaxter Reynolds, 
Boston, 1899. Reproduced: A. M. Earle, Child Life in Colonial Days, (1899), facing 170 
Note: Peale wrote that, during July, 1765, Newburyport, Mass., he painted ‘‘the 
portraits of three children of a wealthy merch’t [Nathaniel Carter]."’ Sellers states: 
‘*At least two of these portraits, those of Joshua and Esther Carter, are in existence to- 
day.”’ See Sellers, Early Life of C. W. Peale, 61. 
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CHASE, SAMUEL (1741-1811). Signer of the Declaration of Independence from Maryland. 
Full length. Location: State House, Annapolis. Reproduced: H. D. Richardson, Side- 
lights on Maryland History, 372. 

CHASE, MRS. SAMUEL, née ANNE BALDWIN, AND DAUGHTER. 50 x 36%. Owner: 
Maryland Historical Society. Reproduced: H. D. Richardson, Sidelights on Maryland 
History, 320. Note: Peale states in his Diary, Annapolis, Oct. 15, 1775, that Nelly Chase 
posed for her face in the ‘‘Family picture,’’ possibly this portrait. 

CHASE, MRS. Bust. Unlocated. Mentioned in Peale’s Diary, Annapolis, Jan. 29-April 7, 
1789. 

CLARK, WILLIAM (1770-1838). Bust. Painted in an oval. 234 x 19. Location: Indepen- 
dence Hall, Phila. 

CLAY, HENRY (1777-1852). Senator from Kentucky 1806-1807, 1809-1811. 24 x 20. Painted 
at Washington during 1818-1819. See Scharf and Westcott, History of Phila., 11, 1037. 
Mentioned in Peale’s Diary during a visit that lasted Nov. 19, 1818-Jan. 20, 1819. See 
McClure’s Magazine, (July, 1897), IX, 798. Owner: Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 

CLAYPOOLE, JAMES (1720-1796). Of Philadelphia; glazier, and house and portrait 
painter. 30 x 25. Half length; arms folded. Owner: Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine 
Arts. Reproduced: (1) Dunlap, History of the Arts of Design, (1918), I, 108, there unat- 
tributed; (2) P.A.F.A. Catalogue, no. 29. 


CLAYPOOLE, MRS. JAMES, née MARY CHAMBERS (1741-1827). 30 x 25. Owner: 
Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts. Reproduced: P.A.F.A. Catalogue, no. 114. 


CLYMER, GEORGE (1739-1813). Signer of the Declaration of Independence from Pennsyl- 
vania. 27 x 22. Owner: Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts. Reproduced: (1) 
McClure’s Magazine, (1901), XVII, 225; (2) Fiske, Critical Period, (1898), 331; (3) The Art 
Quarterly, Autumn, 1939, p. 356. 

CLYMER, GEORGE (1739-1813). Owner: Mrs. George Clymer, Washington, D. C., 1892. 
Reproduced: Bowen, Centennial, 71. 

COLE, CAPTAIN. Peale painted two portraits for Captain Cole on the Eastern Shore, 1765. 
See Sellers, Early Life of C. W. Peale, 57. Both portraits unlocated. 

COOPER, THOMAS (1759-1840). Born in London; accompanied Priestly to Philadelphia, 
1794. Owner: College of Physicians and Surgeons, Phila. Reproduced: P.A.F.A. Cata- 
logue, no. 213. 

OX, MR. Half length. Mentioned in Peale’s Diary, Nov. 4, 1776. 

CROPPER, JOHN (1756-1821). Soldier during the Revolution and War of 1812. 36 x 26%. 
Signed: ‘‘C. W. Peale 1793."’ Owners: (1) Mrs. Anne Cropper, Orleans, France; (2) U.S. 
National Collection of Art, Washington, D.C. Reproduced: P.A.F.A. Catalogue, no. 113. 
Bequeathed 1938 by Mrs. John Cropper, née Anne McLane, to the U.S. National Museum. 


CROPPER, MRS. JOHN, née CATHERINE BAYLEY. Second wife of John Cropper. 36 x 
2514. Signed, lower right: “‘C. W. Peale 1792.’" Owner and location: see foregoing. Re- 
produced: The Art Quarterly, Autumn, 1939, p. 381. 

CULBREATH, MRS. Bust. Unlocated. Mentioned in Peale’s Diary. Baltimore, Oct. 14, 15, 
18, Nov. 1, 1788. Paid for Dec. 3, 1788. 
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DAGWORTHY, MRS. JOHN, née MARTHA CADWALADER, married 1774. 50% x 30%. 
Owner: John Cadwalader, Phila. Reproduced: P.A.F.A. Catalogue, no. 78. 

DALZELL, MRS. ROBERT, née JANE LONDON (1745-1825). 2914 x 24. Owner: Mrs. 
Richard T. McCarter, Strafford, Penna., great-granddaughter of the sitter. 

DEAN, JOSEPH. Owner: Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 

DEARBORN, HENRY (1751-1829). 2214 x 1944. Location: Independence Hall, Phila. En- 
gtaved by D. Edwin for J. Delaplaine, 1813. Reproduced: G. C. Lee, Hist. of North 
America, XII, 189. 

DE HASS, JOHN PHILIP (1735-1786). Signed: *‘C. W. Peale 1772.’’ Reproduced: Art in 
America, (Oct. 1923), XI, 329. 

DE KALB, JOHANN (1721-1780). Bust. Location: Independence Hall, Phila. Reproduced: 


G. C. Lee, Hist. of North America, V1, 245. Note: Two portraits of De Kalb mentioned in 
Peale’s memorandum book, 1779. See Pennsylvania Magazine, (1904), XXVIII, 246. 


DELOZIER, DANIEL (1750?-1815). 36 x 27. Signed *‘C. W. . . . 1783.’ Owner: Daniel R. 
Randall, Baltimore. 
DENNIS, MRS. Portrait with hands. Mentioned in Peale’s Diary, Oct. 14, 15, 1788. 


DE PEYSTER, MRS. GERARD. Unlocated. Mentioned in Peale’s memorandum book, 1798. 
See Pennsylvania Magazine, (1904), XXVIII, 247. 

DE PEYSTER, JAMES ABRAM. 25! x 2114. Owner: Miss A. De Peyster, N. Y. 

DE PEYSTER, JOHN. 30 x 25. Owner: New York Historical Society. Mentioned in Peale’s 
memorandum book, 1798. See Pennsylvania Magazine, (1904), XXVIII, 247. Reproduced: 
J. H. Morgan, Early American Painters, 78. 

DE PEYSTER, MRS. JOHN, née ELIZABETH HARRING (1743-1821). 30 x 25. Owner: 
New York Historical Society. Mentioned in Peale’s memorandum book, 1798. See 
Pennsylvania Magazine, (1904), XVIII, 248. 

DE PEYSTER, WILLIAM, Also MRS. WILLIAM DE PEYSTER. Unlocated. Mentioned in 
Peale’s memorandum book, 1798. See Pennsylvania Magazine, XXVIII, 248. 


DICKINSON, JOHN (1732-1808). Member of the Continental Congress. 49 x 39. Three- 
quarter length. Owners: (1) A. Sydney Logan, Phila.; (2) Historical Society of Pennsyl- 
vania. Engraved by J. B. Forrest for National Portrait Gallery, Ill, ‘‘from a Portrait by 
C. W. Peale painted in 1770."’ Reproduced: The Art Quarterly, Autumn, 1939, p. 369. 


DICKINSON, JOHN (1732-1808). 23 x 19. Bust. Replica of head in three-quarter length por- 
trait. Location: Independence Hall, Phila. Reproduced: (1) G. C. Lee, Hist. of N. 
America, XVII, 288; (2) H. C. Lodge, Story of the Revolution, 20; Scribner's Magazine, 

Jan., 1898, XXIII, 16; (4) B. J. Hendrick, Lees of Virginia, 196; (5) P.A.F.A. Catalogue, 
no. 79, 2d ed. 

DICKINSON, MRS. JOHN, née MARY NORRIS (1740-1803), AND SARAH NORRIS 
DICKINSON (1771-1855). 49 x 39. Half length. Mentioned in a letter by C. W. Peale to 
J. B. Bordley, 1772. See A. H. Wharton, Heirlooms in Miniatures, 89. Owners: (1) A. 
Sydney Logan, Phila.; (2) bequeathed to Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 1927. 
Reproduced: (1) P.A.F.A. Catalogue, no. 53; (2) The Art Quarterly, Autumn, 1939, p. 369. 
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DUANE, JAMES (1733-1797). Mayor of New York, 1789. Bust. Owner: James C. Duane, 
Staten Island, 1892. Reproduced: Bowen, Centennial, 36. 


DUANE, MRS. JAMES, née MARY LIVINGSTON. Bust. Owner: James C. Duane, Staten 
Island, 1892. Reproduced: Bowen, Centennial, 262. 


DUER, WILLIAM (1747-1799). Delegate from New York to Continental Congress. Also 
Mrs. William Duer, née Catherine Alexander, called ‘‘Lady Kitty.’’ Unlocated. Men- 
tioned in Peale’s memorandum book, 1779. See Pennsylvania Magazine (1904), XXVII, 
246. 

DUPORTAIL, CHEVALIER LOUIS LEBEQUE (1736-1802). 23 x 19. Location: Indepen- 
dence Hall, Phila. Reproduced: P.A.F.A. Catalogue, no. 32, 2d edition. 


EDEN, ROBERT (1741-1784). Appointed Governor of Maryland, 1768. Unlocated. Noted 
as full length with sword in Peale’s Diary, Annapolis, Nov. 5, 6, 7, 8, 1775. 

EMORY, MRS. JOHN, née SARAH MARSH (1706-1773). Daughter of Thomas Marsh 
(d. 1716),’of Kent Island, Maryland, married John Emory (d. 1761). Half length. In- 
scription on back states: “‘painted Oct. 1772; restored 1834 by Miss S. M. Peale.” 
Owner: Dr. Walter Wickes, Brooklandsville, Md., great-great-great grand nephew of 
the sitter. 


EWING, DR. Mentioned in Peale’s Diary, Phila., Aug. 19, 1788. 
FITZGERALD, THOMAS (1749-1822). 2614 x 2214. Owner: Edward Biddle; Philadelphia. 


FITZHUGH, WILLIAM (1721-1798) Colonel. 48 x 36. Owner: Henry Fitzhugh, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


FORMAN, DAVID (1745-1797). 50 x 40. Owner: Berkshire Museum, Pittsfield, Mass. Re- 
produced: Art Digest, July, 1937, XI, 5. 


FORMAN, MRS. DAVID, née ANN MARSH (b. 1731, married 1767), and CHILD. 51 x 
3934. Owners: (1) Miss M. Forman; (2) Brooklyn Museum. Reproduced: International 
Studio, Jan., 1922, CCX XXIII. 


FORREST, THOMAS (1756-1805). 24 x 20. Location: Independence Hall, Phila. 
FOX, GEORGE (1624-1691). Painting by C. W. Peale after an engraving. Owner: George 


Vaux, Jr., Bryn Mawr, Penna. 

FRANCIS, MRS. TENCH, Jr., wée ANNE WILLING (1733-1791). 36 x 26%. A portrait of 
‘*Mrs. Francis’’ noted in Peale’s Diary, July 30, 1788. Owner: Dr. H. Middleton Fisher, 
Jenkintown, Penna. Reproduced: P.A.F.A. Catalogue, no. 75. 


FRANKLIN, BENJAMIN (1760-1790). 36 x 27. Owner: Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 
Reproduced: (1) G. C. Lee, Hist. of North America, VII, 37; (2) P.A.F.A. Catalogue, no.30; 
(3) Bowen, Centennial, 444. 


FRANKLIN, BENJAMIN (1706-1790). 2334 x 1834. Painted 1787. Owners: (1) Mrs. Joseph 
Harrison; (2) Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts. Reproduced: (1) P.A.F.A. 
Catalogue, no. 143; (2) Bowen, Centennial, 424; (3) A. H. Smyth, editor, Writings of 
Benjamin Franklin (1907), X, 141; (4) McClure’s Magazine, Jan., 1897, VIII, 272; (5) The 


Arts, May, 1923, III, 330; (6) The Art Quarterly, Autumn, 1939, p. 356. 
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FRANKLIN, BENJAMIN (1706-1790). 48 x 38. Copy by C. W. Peale after portrait by David 
Martin. Owner: American Philosophical Society, Phila. Reproduced: Bowen, Centennial, 


444. 

FULTON, ROBERT (1765-1815). Inventor. Bust. Location: Independence Hall, Phila. Re- 
produced: (1) G. C. Lee, Hist. of North America, XII, 36; (2) H. W. Dickinson, Robert 
Fulton; (3) Dunlap, History of the Arts of Design (1918), I, 278. 


GADSDEN, CHRISTOPHER (1724-1805). Of Charleston, S. C. Revolutionary leader. Bust. 
Location: Independence Hall, Phila. Reproduced: G. C. Lee, Hist. of North America, 


Ill, 449. 


GALLATIN, ALBERT (1761-1849). Secretary of the Treasury. Location: Independence Hall, 
Phila. 


GATES, HORATIO (1728-1806). In Supreme Command of the Army at Saratoga. 21% x 19. 
Location: Independence Hall, Phila. 


GELSTON, MRS. PHOEBE, AND DAUGHTER. Half length. Signed: *‘C. W. Peale paintd 
1792.’’ Owner: Mrs. William G. Mather, Cleveland, Ohio. 


GERARD DE RAYNEVAL, CONRAD ALEXANDRE (1729-1790). French Minister to the 
U.S. *‘On September 3rd, 1799 . . . Congress commissioned Peale to paint his portrait in 
full length’’ but the delegates reconsidered, thinking that $8,000 or allowing for de- 
preciation, about $180, was an unjustifiable expense. See Sellers, Early life of C.W. Peale, 
202. Owners: (1) C. W. Peale; (2) Peale Museum sale, 1854; (3) Now at Independence 
Hall, Phila. Reproduced: International Studio, (Oct. 1927), LXII, xci. 


GITTINGS, JAMES (1735-1823), AND HIS FAMILY. Group portrait including JAMES 
GITTINGS, MRS. JAMES GITTINGS, née ELIZABETH BUCHANAN, and grand- 
child LOUISA. 40 x 64. Signed: ‘‘C. W. Peale 1791.’° Owners: (1) James C. Gittings, 


Baltimore; (2) Mrs. James Magee, Baltimore. 


GITTINGS, RICHARD (1763-1830). Son of James Gittings; of ‘‘Long Green,’’ Baltimore 
Co., Md. 36 x 27. Signed above top of letter: “‘C. W. Peale paint 1788.’’ Owner: D. Ster- 
rett Gittings, great-grandson of the sitter. Note: A portrait of “‘R. Gittings’’ is men- 
tioned in Peale’s Diary, Aug. 29, 30, Sept. 3, 4, 5, 1788. 


GITTINGS, MRS. RICHARD, née POLLY STERRETT (1772-1847). 33 x 27. Half length; 
with bird cage and bird. Owner: D. Sterrett Gittings, Baltimore, Md. Note: Peale men- 
tions in his Diary, Sept. 5, 1788, that Mr. McCluer “‘refused’’ to pay for the ‘‘frame of 
Miss Sterret’s picture.’’ On Nov. 1, Mr. Sterrett paid for the frame of ‘Miss Polly 
Sterrett’s picture.’’ Reproduced: Scribner's Magazine, (June, 1923), LX XIII, 763. 


GOLDSBOROUGH, ROBERT (1740-1796), of “‘Myrtle Grove’’ and his family. Group por- 
trait including ROBERT GOLDSBOROUGH, MRS. ROBERT GOLDSBOROUGH, 
née MARY EMERSON TRIPPE, and daughter ELIZABETH GREENBURY GOLDS- 
BOROUGH (1765-1834). Mrs. Goldsborough was the aunt of Saint George Peale. 
40 x 64. Painted at ‘Myrtle Grove,’’ Md. Signed lower right: ‘‘C. W. Peale painted 
Dec. 8, 1789.’" Owner: Robert G. Henry. ‘Myrtle Grove,’’ Md. Reproduced: Sellers, 
Early Life of C. W. Peale, 274. 
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GOLDSBOROUGH, WILLIAM (died 1801). 36 x 27. Signed: “‘C. W. PEALE painted 1789."” 
Owner: Miss Charlotte Goldsborough, Trappe, Md. 


GORHAM, NATHANIEL (1758-1796). 26 x 22. Owner: Mrs. Edmund M. Wheelright, 
Boston. 


GREENE, MRS. Half length. Unlocated. Mentioned in Peale’s Diary, Annapolis, Jan., 1789. 


GREENE, NATHANIEL (1742-1786). Succeeded General Gates in command of the South- 
ern Army, 1780. 2234 x 1814. Bust. Location: Independence Hall, Phila. Engraved by: (1) 
Gimbrede for Biography of American Heroes; (2) D. Edwin, engraving inscribed: ‘Edwin 
sc/Gen. N. Greene./From the original Painting by C. W. Peale in the Philadelphia 
Museum,’” for Henry Lee, Memoirs of the War in the Southern Department of the United 
States (1812), I, frontispiece. Reproduced: (1) G. C. Lee, Hist. of North America, V1, 401; 
(2) H. C. Lodge, Washington; (3) Scribner's Magazine, April, 1898, X XIII, 391. 


GRUNDY, MRS. GEORGE, née MARY CARR (1762-1796), and daughter MARY 
GRUNDY (1788-1809). Mary Carr was the daughter of Captain George Carr (1732- 
1798). Mentioned in Peale’s Diary, Jan. 24, 26, 1789. Owner: Mrs. Edward Guest 
Gibson, Baltimore. Reproduced: Ancestral Records and Portraits (1910), Il, 592. 


HALL PORTRAITS. The following information from Peale’s Diary relates to portraits 
painted for “‘Mr. Hall’’ painted during 1776. On April 25, 1776, at Hall's home near 
Charlestown, Peale began a portrait of ‘‘Miss Luckey,’’ possibly ‘‘Sukey,’’ or Susan. 
On April 26, he began three-quarter length portraits of two children. Mentioned April 
27, 29, 30, May 8, 9, 1776. The following relates to a portrait of ‘‘Mr. Hall.” in Peale’s 
memorandum book, 1779. ‘*Mr. Hall's picture alterations to,’’ Penn. Magazine, XXVIII, 
247. A note in Peale’s Diary, Nov. 3, 1788, Baltimore, reads: “‘painted a sash in Mr. 
Hall's picture’’ painted eleven years earlier. 

HALL, ELIHU (1723/24-1790/91). 31 x 25. Owner: Mrs. William Larimer Jones, Jr., 


Pittsburgh. 


HALL, MRS. ELIHU, née CATHERINE ORRICK. Daughter of John Orrick. 30 x 25. 
Owner: Mrs. Arthur H. Hall, McDonogh, Md. 


HALL, MRS. JOSIAS CARROLL, née JANET SMITH. 49 x 391. Signed, lower right: “'C. W. 
Peale pinxit 1775."’ Half length. Owner: Mrs. William H. Whitridge, Baltimore. 


HALL, SUSANNA, later MRS. ROBERT LYON (1766-1852). Daughter of Colonel Elihu 
Hall; married Major Robert Lyon (1754-1842), of Baltimore; noted by Dr. J. Hall 
Pleasants of F.A.R.L. photo. Possibly painted 1776, see HALL PORTRAITS. 30 x 25. 
Three-quarter length of girl, about 10 years old, holding a pigeon. Owner: Mrs. James 
W. Lyon, McDonogh, Md., great-granddaughter of the sitter. 

HALLAM, MISS. Called MISS HALLAM IN THE CHARACTER OF FIDELE IN 
CYMBELINE. Miss Hallam acted at Annapolis 1770-1771. Unlocated. Miss Hallam, 
disguised as Fidele, in the character of Imogen emerging from a cave into the presence 
of Bellarius and her brothers. Mentioned in a poem ‘“To Mr. Peale on his painting 
Miss Hallam in the Character of Fidele in Cymbeline, ‘‘Maryland Gazette, Nov. 7, 1771. 
See Sellers, Early Life of C. W. Peale, 98. 

HAMBLETON, MR. Bust. Mentioned in Peale’s Diary, Phila., Jan. 22, 26, 27, 1776. 
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HAMILTON, ALEXANDER (1757-1804). First Secretary of the Treasury. 23 x 19. Painted 
1791. Location: Independence Hall, Phila. Reproduced: (1) McClure’s Magazine, April, 
1897, VIII, 510; (2) Bowen, Centennial, 26. 


HAMILTON, ALEXANDER (1757-1804). 28 x 19. Owner: New York Historical Society. 
Reproduced: Bowen, Centennial, 26. 
HANSON, JOHN (1721-1783). Manufacturer of gun locks for the Continental Army. 


23 x 19. Location: Independence Hall, Phila. Reproduced: P.A.F.A. Catalogue, no. 119, 
2d edition. 

HARE, MRS. ROBERT. Owners: Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Powel, Providence, R. I. 

HARRISON, ANNE. Owner of Kent Island, Md. Panel, 34 x 26. Owner: Mrs. Virginia 
Du Barry Knower, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

HARRISON, BENJAMIN (17262-1791). Signer of the Declaration of Independence from 
Virginia. 50 x 40. Half length. Owner: Mrs. Decatur Mayo, Gloucester Co., Va. 


HARRISON, MRS. BENJAMIN, née ELIZABETH PAGE. Of ‘‘Rosewell,’’ Gloucester 
Co., Va. 4914 x 3914. Three-quarter length. Owner: Mrs. Thomas Nelson Carter, great- 
granddaughter of the sitter. Reproduced: P.A.F.A. Catalogue, no. 23. 


HARWOOD, THOMAS (1743-1804). Treasurer of the Western Shore of Maryland. 32 x 25. 
A portrait of ‘‘Mr. Harwood’’ mentioned in Peale’s Diary, Nov. 12, 1775. Owner: 
Blanchard Randall, Baltimore, Md. 

HARWOOD, MRS. THOMAS, née MARGARET STRACHAN (1746-1767). 31 x 25. Owner: 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. Reproduced: (1) P.A.F.A. Catalogue, no. 43; (2) The Arts, 
May, 1923, 333; (3) Metropolitan Museum Bulletin, July, 1933, cover, called ‘Mrs. 
Richard Harwood"’; (4) The Art Quarterly, Autumn, 1939, p. 382. 

HAZELWOOD, JOHN (c. 1726-1800). Of the Pennsylvania Navy, 1777. 22% x 19%. 
Location: Independence Hall, Phila. Reproduced: (1) P.A.F.A. Catalogue, no. 40, 2d 
edition; (2) G. C. Lee, Hist. of N. America, V1, 373. 

HOPKINSON, MRS. FRANCIS, née ANNE BORDEN. Owner: Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania. Reproduced: G. C. Lee, Hist. of North America, VI, 196. 

HOWARD, JOHN EAGER (1758-1827). Revolutionary soldier. Governor of Maryland, 
1788-1791. 23 x 20. Owner: John Ridgley, “‘Hampton,’’ Towson, Maryland. 

HOWARD, JOHN EAGER (1758-1827). 23 x 19. Location: Independence Hall, Phila. 
Reproduced: G. C. Lee, Hist. of North America, V1, 416. 

HOWARD, JOHN EAGER (1758-1827). 29 x 2414. Copy after R. Peale. Location: State 
House, Annapolis. 

HOWARD, MRS. JOHN EAGER, and CHILD. Unlocated. Mentioned in Peale’s Diary, 
April 7, 1789, as a bust portrait of “‘Mrs. Howard the Govr’s Lady and Child”’ finished 
before leaving Annapolis on that day for Phila. 


HOWARD, SAMUEL. Bust. Unlocated. Mentioned in Peale’s Diary, Annapolis, Jan., 1789. 
HUBSTON, MR. See MR. HURLSTON. 
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HUGHES, CHRISTOPHER (1744-1824). Silversmith. Half length. Signed on balustrade: 
“C. W. Peale paintd 1789."" Owner: Alexander Gordon, Baltimore. Probably the 
portrait mentioned in Peale’s Diary, Baltimore, Jan. 1, 3, paid for April 7, 1789. Repro- 
duced: J. Hall Pleasants and Sill, Maryland Silversmiths, 1715-1830, (1930), plate 
XXVIII. 

HUGHES, MRS. CHRISTOPHER, née PEGGY SANDERSON (1760-1825), married 1779, 
and daughter LOUISA (1789-1861). Probably the portrait mentioned in Peale’s Diary, 
Jan. 1, 2, 3, 11, 1789. 

HUMBOLT, FRIEDRICH HEINRICH ALEXANDER BARON VON (1769-1859). 23% x 
19. Painted 1804. Owners: (1) Peale Museum; (2) Mrs. Harrison sale Phila. (1910) sold 
for $290. 

HUNTINGTON, SAMUEL (1731-1796). Signer of the Declaration of Independence from 
Connecticut. 224% x 18. Location: Independence Hall, Phila. Reproduced: G. C. Lee, 


Hist. of North America, V1, 53. 

HURLSTON, WILLIAM, or HUBSTON. Of South Carolina. Mentioned in Peale’s Diary, 
Oct. 14, 19, 1776. 

INGERSOLL, JARED (1749-1822). Attorney General of Pennsylvania. 29 x 23. Half length, 
Owner: Charles E. Ingersoll, Phila. Reproduced: P. A. F. A. Catalogue, no. 125. 


INGLIS, JOHN. One of the founders of the Philadelphia Dancing Assemblies. Oval. 30 x 25. 
Painted 1770 at request of subscribers to the Assemblies. Originally full length. Owners: 
(1) Dancing Assembly, City Tavern, later Merchant's Coffee House, Phila.; (2) Dr. H. 
Middleton Fisher, Jenkintown, Penna. 


JACKSON, ANDREW (1767-1847). President of the U. S. 28 x 23. Painted Jan. 24, 27, 
28, 1819, Washington, D. C. See C. H. Hart, ‘Life Portraits of Great Americans, 
Andrew Jackson,’” McClure’s Magazine, July, 1897, IX, 798, reproduced. Owner: 
Stan. V. Henkels (dealer), Phila., 1897. 

JAY, JOHN (1745-1829). Chief Justice, 1789-1795. 2314 x 19. Painted about 1784. Bust. 
Owners: (1) Peale Museum, 1795; (2) Peale Sale, 1854; (3) Maryland Historical Society. 
Reproduced: (1) P. A. F. A. Catalogue, no. 245, 2d edition; (2) Bowen, Centennial, 155. 

JEFFERSON, THOMAS (1743-1826). President, 1801-1809. Bust. Painted 1791. Location: 
Independence Hall, Phila. Engraved on wood by H. Wolf for: (1) Scribner's Magazine, 
March, 1898, XXIII, 333; (2) Lodge, Story of the Revolution, 300. Reproduced: Bowen, 
Centennial, 21. 

JENINGS, MR. Unlocated. Mentioned in Peale’s Diary, Nov. 1, 1775. Possibly Thomas 
Jenings. See Sellers, Early Life of C. W. Peale, 102. 

JOHNSON, CHARLES. Bust. Mentioned in Peale’s Diary, Baltimore, Sept. 8, 1778. 

JOHNSON, RICHARD MENTOR (1780-1850). Vice President. Unlocated. Painted at 
Washington during the winter of 1818-1819. See Scharf and Westcott, History of Phila- 
del phia, 11, 1037. 

JOHNSON, THOMAS (1710-1791). 42 x 19. Signed: ‘“C. W. Peale 1788."’ Owner: Mrs. 
W. H. Judson, New York. Peale mentions painting a “‘head size’’ portrait of ‘*Mr. 
Johnson"’ in his Diary, Baltimore, Sept. 8, 9, 10, 11, and 13, 1788, and also a “‘head 
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size’’ portrait of “‘Mrs. Johnson,"’ Sept. 8, 9, and 13, 1788. possibly referring to this 
portrait and that recorded in the following entry. Note: ‘‘The date of birth, 1710, 
is taken from the photo mount at the F. A. R. L.; but if the sitter was the father of 
governor John the date should be 1702. See E. S. Delaplaine, Life of Thomas Johnson, 
(1927). 

JOHNSON, MRS. THOMAS, née Ann Ritson (1736-1803). 22 x 19. Half length. Owner: 
Mrs. W. H. Judson, New York. 


JOHNSON, THOMAS (1732-1819), and his FAMILY. Governor of Maryland, 1777; re- 
elected 1778-1779. FAMILY PORTRAIT. Includes: Thomas Johnson; his wife, née Ann 
Jenings, married 1766, and three children. Mentioned in Peale’s Diary, Annapolis, 
Oct. 14, 1775. Owner: (1) Maryland Historical Society; (2) C. Burr Antz Library, 
Frederick, Md. Reproduced: (1) H. D. Richardson, Sidelights on Maryland History, 306; 
(2) American Magazine of Art, June, 1932, 407; (3) E. S. Delaplaine, Thomas Johnson 
(1927). Wood engraving: Century Magazine, Feb., 1896, LI, 488. 


JOHNSON, THOMAS (1732-1819). 29 x 24. Painted 1823-1824. Based on head in family 
portrait listed above. Location: Gallery of Governors, State House, Annapolis, Md. 
Reproduced: (1) P.A.F.A Catalogue, no. 225; (2) E. S. Delaplaine, Thomas Johnson 
(1927), 109. 

JONES, JOHN PAUL (1747-1792). Naval Officer for whom the rank of Rear-Admiral was 
created. 21 x 19. Bust. Location: Independence Hall, Phila. Engraved by Longacre for 
National Portrait Gallery (1836), Ul. Reproduced: (1) Scribner's Magazine, July, 1898, 
XXIV, 25; (2) P.A.F.A. Catalogue, no. 72; (3) Mrs. R. KeKoven, Life and Letters of John 
Paul Jones, 11, 228; (4) G. C. Lee, Hist. of North America, V1. 


JUIST, MR. Peale notes in his Diary, Sept. 4, 1788, that he varnished this portrait painted 
about 14 years earlier. 

KING, RUFUS (1755-1827). Delegate, Congress, Trenton, 1784-1786; member Constitu- 
tional convention. Bust. Location: Independence Hall, Phila. Reproduced: (1) Bowen, 
Centennial, 121; (2) C. W. King, Rufus King, V; (3) G. C. Lee, Hist. of North America, 
VII, 84. 

KNOX, HENRY (1750-1806). Brigadier General, 1777; Major General, 1781. Bust. Loca- 
tion, Independence Hall, Phila. Engraved by D. Edwin for Port-Folio, Aug., 1811, front. 
Writer in Port-Folio, Feb., 1812, 103, notes that the portrait “‘did not give entire 
satisfaction to the friends and relatives of the deceased."’ Reproduced: G. C. Lee, 
Hist. of North America, V1, 133. 

KNOX, HENRY (1750-1806). Bust. Owner: Oswald Tilghman, Easton, Md., 1892. Repro- 
duced: Bowen, Centennial, 28. 

LAFAYETTE, MARIE JEAN PAUL R. Y. G. MOTIER, MARQUIS DE (1757-1834). 
49 x 40. Signed: *‘C. W. Peale pinx 1779."’ Owners: (1) George Washington, noted in 
Peale’s memorandum book, 1779: “‘Marquis de la Fayett for Gen Washington,’’ 
Penn. Magazine, XXVIII, 247; (2) presented to Washington and Lee University by 
G. W. P. Custis. Reproduced in: (1) Lodge, Story of the Revolution, 300; (2) Scribner’ s 
Magazine, June, 1898, XXIII, 712; (3) A. W. Weddell, Virginia Historical Portraiture, 
250. Mezzotint by C. W. Peale. 
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LAFAYETTE, MARIE JEAN PAUL R. Y. G. MOTIER, MARQUIS DE (1757-1834). 
23 x 18. Bust. Owners: (1) Peale Museum, sale 1854; (2) Independence Hall, Phila. 
Reproduced: G. Tournier, Lafayette in the Revolution. 


LAFAYETTE, MARQUIS DE. Note: The portrait of Lafayette in the background of the 
full length portrait of Washington at the State House, Annapolis, may be from life. 
C. W. Peale to Governor Paca, Sept. 7, 1784, states that the head was based on the 
bust portrait, noted above, but that Lafayette offered to pose. He may have done so. 


LAMING, BENJAMIN, and MRS. BENJAMIN LAMING, née ELEANOR RIDGELY. 
4114 x 60. Oblong. Owner: Luke Vincent Lockwood, New York. Reproduced: (1) A. C. 
Prime, Arts and Crafts in Philadelphia, Maryland, and South Carolina, 1721-1785, New 
York, Walpole Society, 6; (2) Sellers, Early Life of C. W. Peale, 268. Note: Mentioned in 
Peale’s Diary, Baltimore, Sept. 18, 19, 20, 21, 23, and 24, the view of ‘‘Baltimore Town”’ 
in background painted on the latter day. Peale continued work Sept. 28, 30, Oct. 1 and 
on Oct. 2 he “Painted the background, a parriot and flowers in Mr. Lamings hands, 
and returned to Baltimore Town in the evening.”’ 


LATIMER, JAMES (1719-1807). 35% x 2614. Owner: Robt. C. Latimer, New York. 

LAURENS, HENRY (1724-1792). Location: Independence Hall, Phila. Engraved by Neagle 
for Museum, Aug., 1826, front, also in Delaplaine, Repository (1815). Wood engraving 
after Neagle in Windsor, Narr. and Cr. Hist. of North America, Vil, 66. See Bowen, 
Centennial, 495. Reproduced: G. C. Lee, Hist. of North America, V1, 305 

LEE, ARTHUR (1740-1792). 23 x 19. Location: Independence Hall, Phila. Reproduced: (1 
Bowen, Centennial, 11; (2) G. C. Lee, Hist. of North America, V1, 305. 

LEE, ARTHUR (1740-1792). 30 x 25. Owner: Virginia Historical Society, Richmond. 
Reproduced: Bowen, Centennial, 155. 

LEE, HENRY (1732-1794). ‘Light Horse Harry’’; father of General R. E. Lee. 234% x 19% 


Location: Independence Hall, Phila. Reproduced: (1) H. C. Lodge, Story of the Revolution, 
463; (2) Scribner's Magazine (1898), XXIV, 460. 


LEE, RICHARD HENRY (1732-1794). Virginia Delegate to General Congress, Phila., 1774 
Bust. Profile. Painted 1791. Location: Independence Hall. Reproduced: (1) G. C. Lee, 
Hist. of North America, V1, 36; (2) H.C. Lodge, Story of the Revolution, 8; (3) Scribner's 
Magazine, Jan., 1898, X XIII, 16; (4) Bowen, Centennial, 196. 

LEE, RICHARD HENRY (1732-1794). Replica, or copy, of foregoing. 30 x 25. Owner 
Lawrence Lee, Washington, D. C. Reproduced: A. W. Weddell, Virginia Historical 


Portraiture, 265. 


LEE, BILLY. Negro body servant of George Washington. 24 x 20. Owner: Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania. Reproduced: P.A.F.A. Catalogue, no. 199. 


LEIPER, MRS. THOMAS, née ELIZABETH GRAY (1762-1829) AND DAUGHTER 
HELEN HAMILTON LEIPER. 36 x 27. Painted 1794. Owner: Miss Helen Hamilton 
Robins, Phila. Reproduced: P.A.F.A. Catalogue, no. 16. 


LEWIS, MERIWEATHER (1774-1809). Location Independence Hall 
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LINCOLN, BENJAMIN (1733-1810). Painted 1784. Location: Independence Hall. Repro- 
duced: (1) G. C. Lee, Hist. of North America, VII, 21; (2) H. C. Lodge, Story of the Revo- 
lution, 356; (3) Scribner's Magazine, July, 1898, XXIV, 68. 

LIVINGSTON, PHILIP (1716-1778). Signer of the Declaration of Independence from New 
York. 23 x 19. Location: Independence Hall. Also a version, 30 x 25, owned by: Berk- 
shire Museum, Pittsfield, Mass. 

LIVINGSTON, ROBERT R. (1746-1813). Chancellor of New York. Unlocated. In Peale 
Museum sale, 1854. 

LLOYD, RICHARD BENNETT. Captain, English Life Guards; visited Annapolis, 1783- 
1785, and 1787. See Century Magazine, Feb., 1896, LI, 486. 48 x 36. Owner: Mrs. Josias 
Pennington. 

LONG, STEPHEN HARRIMAN (1784-1864). Engineer. Location: Independence Hall. 

LUCKEY, MISS. Mentioned in Peale’s Diary, April 23, 1776. See HALL PORTRAITS. 

LUZERNE, ANNE CESAR DE LA (17412-1791). Minister to U. S. Bust. Location: Inde- 
pendence Hall. Copy at Virginia Historical Society. Wood engraving, Windsor, Narra- 
tive and Critical History of North America, VII, 57. Reproduced: G. C. Lee, Hist. of North 
America, V1, 245. 

McCAIN, MR. Mentioned in Peale’s Diary, July 6, 1776. 

McCAIN, MRS. Mentioned in Peale’s Diary, Philadelphia, March 9, 12, 13, 1776. 

MacCLANAGAN, BLAIR. Mentioned May 30, 1776 in Peale’s Diary. 

MacCLANAGAN, MRS., and MASTER MacCLANAGAN. Mentioned in Pea'e’s Diary, 
Phila., May 13, 14, 15 and 16, 1776. 

McCLUER, ELIAS. Mentioned in Peale’s Diary, Sept. 4, 1788, with a portrait of MR. JUIST 
as having been painted about 14 years earlier. 

MacCUBBIN, CHARLES. Mentioned in Peale’s memorandum book, 1779. See Pennsylvania 
Magazine (1904), XXVIII, 247. 

McKEAN, THOMAS (1734-1817). Signer of the Declaration of Independence from Dela- 
ware. Governor of Penna. Bust. Location: Independence Hall. 

McKEAN, THOMAS (1734-1817) AND SON, THOMAS McKEAN, Jr. 501% x 41. Signed 
near chair: “‘C. W. Peale 1787." Owner: Mrs. Norton Downs, Phila. Reproduced: 
P.A.F.A. Catalogue, no. 52. 


McKEAN, MRS. THOMAS, née SARAH ARMITAGE (married 1774) AND CHILD. 5014 x 
41. Signed ‘‘C. W. Peale pinx 1787.’’ Owner: Mrs. Norton Downs, Phila. Reproduced: 


P.A.F.A. Catalogue, no. 37. 
McKIM, MRS. Half length. Mentioned in Peale’s Diary, June 26, 1788. 
McLAIN, MRS. Bust. Mentioned in Peale’s Diary, March 9, 1779. 


MATLACK, TIMOTHY (died 1829). Bust. Location: Independence Hall. Engraved by S. 
Sartain for H. Simpson, Eminent Philadelphians (1859), 685. 


MAYBURY, CAPTAIN, AND MRS. MAYBURY. Peale’s first professional work. Un- 
located. See Sellers, Early Life of Charles Willson Peale, 49. 
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MIFFLIN, SAMUEL (1724/5-1781). See J. H. Merrill, Memoranda of the Mifflin Family 
(1890), 44, 45; Scharf and Westcott, History of Philadelphia (1884), I. Three-quarter 
length. 491% x 40. Signed lower right: “‘C. W. Peale pinxit 1777.’ Owner: Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York. Reproduced: (1) P.A.F.A. Catalogue, no. 118; (2) Metro- 
politan Museum, Bulletin, June, 1923, 15; (3) The Art Quarterly, Autumn, 1939, p. 381. 
Note: This portrait and the following attributed to Copley in A. T. Perkins, John 
Singleton Copley (1873), 86; and N. B. Parker and A. B. Wheeler, John Singleton Copley 
(1938), 255, “‘unlocated since 1873."’ Attributed to C. W. Peale by C. H. Hart in 
Bowen, Centennial, 509. A cleaning of the picture revealed the C. W. Peale signature. 

MIFFLIN, MRS. SAMUEL, née REBECCA EDGHILL, and GRANDCHILD. 4916 x 40. 
Owner: Metropolitan Museum of Art. Reproduced: (1) Metropolitan Museum Bulletin, 
June, 1923, 15; (2) The Art Quarterly, Autumn, 1939, p. 381. See note for portrait listed 
above. 

MIFFLIN, THOMAS (1744-1800). Major General, 1777. 40 x 23. Bust. Location: Inde- 
pendence Hall, Phila. Reproduced: (1) G. C. Lee, Hist. of North America, VII, 975; (2) 
Bowen, Centennial, 33. 


MIFFLIN, THOMAS (1744-1800). 2434 x 1814. Owner: Penn. Academy of the Fine Arts. 


MILLIGAN, GEORGE (1720-1783). Bust. 16% x 111%. Owner: Miss Eleanor Carroll Ban- 
croft, New York. 

MILLIGAN, ROBERT (1754-1806). Half length. 23 x 2114. Owner: Miss Eleanor Carroll 
Bancroft, New York. 

MONROE, JAMES (1758-1831). President, 1817-1825. Unlocated. Painted at Washington, 
winter of 1818-1819. See Scharf and Westcott, Hist. of Philadelphia, U1, 1037. 


MOORE, WILLIAM (1735-1793). Philadelphia Merchant. Bust. Location: Independence 
Hall, Phila. 

MORGAN, DANIEL (1736-1802). Officer in the Revolution. 23 x 19. Painted 1794. Loca- 
tion, Independence Hall, Phila. Engraved by D. Edwin, for Port-Folio, Aug., 1812, 
frontispiece. Reproduced: (1) G. C. Lee, Hist. of North America, VII, 28; (2) H. C. Lodge, 
Story of the Revolution, 411; (3) Scribner's Magazine, Sept., 1898, XXIV, 338; (4) P.A.F.A. 
Catalogue, no. 38, 2d edition. 

MORRIS, ROBERT (1734-1806). Signer of the Declaration of Independence from Penn- 
sylvania. 23 x 19. Location: Independence Hall, Phila. Reproduced: G. C. Lee, Hist. of 
North America, V1, 497. 

MORRIS, ROBERT (1734-1806). 50 x 40. Half length. Owner: Pennsylvania Academy of 
the Fine Arts. Reproduced: (1) Bowen, Centennial, 69; (2) P.A.F.A. Catalogue, no. 140. 


MORRIS, MRS. ROBERT, née MARY WHITE. Married 1769. See Pennsylvania Magazine 
1878), II, 2.50 x 4034. Location: Independence Hall, Phila. Reproduced: (1) G. C. Lee, 
Hist. of North America, V1, 497; (2) A. M. Earle, Two Centuries of Costume (1903), Il, 556. 
MUHLENBERG, GOTTHILF HENRY ERNST (1753-1815). Clergyman. Unlocated. 
Known only by engraving insc., “‘C. W. Peale pinxit—Goodman & Piggot Sc. “is 


followed by German text. See Stauffer, American Engravers, no. 1147. 
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MUHLENBERG, HENRY MELCHIOR (1711-1787). Lutheran Clergyman. Half length; in 
clerical robes. Known only by engraving inscribed “‘C. W. Peale. Pinxt—J. W. Steel, 
Sculpt,”’ for Sprague, Annals of the American Pulpit (1869), IX, frontispiece. See Stauffer, 
American Engravers, no. 3012. 

MUHLENBERG, JOHN PETER GABRIEL (1746-1807). Commanded Virginia Regiment 
of Germans from Shenandoah Valley, 1776. Bust; in uniform. Reproduced: Bowen, 
Centennial, 71, two portraits, one then (1892) owned by Miss Mary Chisholm, College 
Point, Long Island, a convincing likeness; the other, at Independence Hall, possibly 
not by Peale. 

NICHOLSON, THOMAS. Commodore. 30 x 25. Half length. Owner: Mrs. Skinner. 
Reproduced: P.A.F.A. Catalogue, both editions, no. 267 and 268 as ‘““Tench Tilghman,’’ 


and “‘Samuel Nicholson.”’ 

O'DONNELL, MRS. JOHN. 36 x 28. Signed: “‘C. W. Peale pinx 1787.’ Owner: Mrs. 
George J. Parke (1931). 

O'DONNELL, MARY. Of *’Canton,"’ Maryland. (b. 1790). Oval. Child holding cherries. 
Painted about 1793. Owner: Miss Mary Eugenia Parke. Reproduced: Sellers, Early 
Life of Cc. . Peale, 276. 

OGLE, BENJAMIN (1746-1808). Governor of Maryland, 1798-1801. Mentioned in Peale’s 
Diary, Nov. 13, 1775, as full length for which “‘Mr. Ogle’s negroes"’ called the previous 
evening. Unlocated. 

OLIVER, MRS. Sold for $120 at Mrs. S. Harrison sale, Phila., 1910. 

ONION, THOMAS BOND. Owner: Mrs. Arthur B. Keating, Baltimore. 


PACA, WILLIAM (1740-1799). Signer of the Declaration of Independence from Maryland, 
44 x 29. Full length. Owners: Bequeathed, 1921, by William Bennett Paca to Peabody 
Institute, Baltimore; deposited with Maryland Historical Society. Note: In his Diary, 
Annapolis, June 6, 1788, Peale mentions mending and varnishing this portrait. 


PACA, WILLIAM (1740-1799). 29 x 24. Head based on foregoing. Location: State House, 
Annapolis, Md. Reproduced: McClure's Magazine (1901), XVIU, 231. 


PAGE, JOHN (1744-1799). Location: Independence Hall. Reproduced: Bowen, Centennial, 
HI. 


PAINE, THOMAS (1737-1809). Author of ‘‘The Rights of Man."’ Unlocated. Known 
through engravings. Two engravings noted in F. O’Donaghue, Catalogue of Engraved 
Portraits... in the British Museum (1912), Ill, 398, as three-quarter length; turned right; 

seated; right elbow on table; left hand supporting book; (1) engraved by W. Angus, 

published by C. Forster, 1791; (2) anonymous engraver, published by Ridgway, 1791. 

Another engraving, by J. Watson, 1783, reproduced: (1) Lodge, Story of the Revolution, 


155; (2) Scribner's Magazine, March, 1898, 340. 
PATTEN, JOHN (1746-1801). Major. 23% x 19. Owner: L. C. Wales, Wilmington. 


PATTERSON, MRS. ROBERT, née AMY EWING. 261% x 2214. Signed: ‘‘C. W. Peale, 
1797.’’ Owner: Mrs. Robert Maskell Patterson, Phila. 
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PATTERSON, MRS. WILLIAM A., née ELIZABETH DE PEYSTER PEALE (1802-1857). 
2914 x 24. Owner: J. Smylie Herkness, Rydal, Penna. 

PEALE, MRS. CHARLES, née MARGARET TRIGGS (1709-1789) (mother of C. W. Peale) 
WITH RAPHAEL PEALE (1774-1825), ANGELICA PEALE (1775-1853), AND 
REMBRANDT PEALE (1778-1860). 2934 x 25. Owner: Mrs. Sabin Colton, Jr., Bryn 
Mawr, Penna. 

PEALE, MRS. CHARLES (1709-1789). 30 x 25. Painted 1772. Owner: Horace Wells Sellers, 
Ardmore, Penna. Reproduced: P.A.F.A. Catalogue, no. 214. 


PEALE, CHARLES WILLSON, AND FAMILY. Called “‘THE PEALE FAMILY POR- 
TRAIT’’. Group portrait. Includes: Charles Willson Peale; Saint George Peale, stand- 
ing; James Peale; Mrs. Nathaniel Ramsay, née Margaret Jane Peale; Mrs. Charles Will- 
son Peale, ¢e Rachel Brewer; Margaret Durgan; Elizabeth Digbie Peale; Mrs. Charles 
Peale, mée Margaret Triggs; Titian Peale; Rembrandt Peale. 56 x 89. Signed: “‘C. W. 
Peale painted these portraits of his family in 1773—wishing to finish every work he 
had undertaken—completed this picture in 1804."’ Owner: New York Historical 
Society. Reproduced: (1) C. Lee, Early American Portrait Painters, 103; (2) C. C. Sellers, 
Early Life of C. W. Peale, 92; (3) A. Burroughs, Limmers and Likenesses, pl. 64; (4) The 
Art Quarterly, Autumn, 1939, p. 370. 

PEALE, CHARLES WILLSON, IN UNIFORM. Bust. 6 x 6. Owner: C. C. Sellers, Hebron, 
Conn. Reproduced: (1) Sellers, Early Life of C. W. Peale, front; (2) Pennsylvania Maga- 
zine July, 1914, XXVIII, facing 257. 

PEALE, CHARLES WILLSON, HIS WIFE, née RACHEL BREWER (1744-1790), AND 
DAUGHTER ANGELICA (1775-1853). Half length. Owners: Mr. and Mrs. William 
C. Edgar, Minneapolis, 1914. Reproduced: Art in America (1914), II, 424 


PEALE, CHARLES WILLSON, WITH A PALETTE. 29 x 2334. Turned right. Owner: 
Horace Wells Sellers, Ardmore, Penna. Reproduced: P.A.F.A. Catalogue, no. 234. 
PEALE, CHARLES WILLSON, WITH A PALETTE, turned left. Painted 1808. Owners: 
1) Mrs. Coleman Sellers; (2) Mrs. Sabin Colton, Jr., Bryn Mawr, Penna. Reproduced: 
(1) American Magazine of Art, June, 1923, 307; (2) P.A.F.A. Catalogue, no. 94. 

PEALE, CHARLES WILLSON, WITH A STICK. 22 x 16. Owner: Pennsylvania Academy of 
the Fine Arts. Reproduced: (1) P.A.F.A. Catalogue, no. 104; (2) Dunlap, History (1918), 
I, 158. 

PEALE, CHARLES WILLSON. 2614 x 22144. Owner: Charles A. Kuhns 


PEALE, CHARLES WILLSON. 26 x 22. Owner: Mrs. Augustin Runyon Peale, Pa. 
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PEALE, CHARLES WILLSON, WITH A MAMMOTH BONE. Half length. 261% x 22%. 
Painted 1824. Owners: The Misses Summers, Phila. 


PEALE, CHARLES WILLSON, IN HIS MUSEUM. Full length. 104 x 76. Owner: Penn- 
sylvania Academy of the Fine Arts. Reproduced: (1) P.A.F.A. Catalogue, no. 144; (2) 
Dunlap, History (1918), I, 160. 

PEALE, MRS. CHARLES WILLSON, née RACHEL BREWER (1744-1790), AND BABY 
MARGARET, called “Rachel Weeping.’ Half length. Noted in ‘‘Poets Corner,” 
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Maryland Gazette, July 8, 1773. Owner: Charles Coleman Sellers, Hebron, Connecticut 
Reproduced: Sellers, Early Life of C. W. Peale, 252. 

PEALE, MRS. CHARLES WILLSON, née HANNAH MOORE (1755-1821), and STEP- 
DAUGHTER. Half length. 

PEALE, MRS. CHARLES WILLSON, née ELIZABETH DE PEYSTER. Owner: Musical 
Fund Society, Philadelphia. 

PEALE, JAMES (1749-1831). 30 x 25. Owner: Herbert L. Pratt. Reproduced: (1) P.A.F.A. 
Catalogue, no. 68; (2) Sellers, Early Life of C. W. Peale, 252. 

PEALE, MRS. JAMES, née MARY CLAYPOOLE (1753-1829), and children JANE PEALE, 
later MRS. SAMUEL SIMES; MARIA PEALE (1787-1866); and JAMES PEALE, Jr. 
(1779-1876). 50 x 40. Painted 1791. Owner: Horace Wells Sellers, Ardmore, Penna. 
Reproduced: P.A.F.A. Catalogue, no. 67. 

PEALE, RAPHAEL (1774-1825), and TITIAN PEALE (1778-1800), ASCENDING A 
STAIRCASE. Called ‘“‘THE STAIRCASE GROUP.’’ 8034 x 40. Owner: Dr. Harold S. 
Colton. Reproduced: (1) P.A.F.A. Catalogue, no. 257, 1st edition; no. 255, 2nd edition; 
(2) A. Burroughs, Limmers and Likenesses, pl. 62; (3) Metropolitan Museum, Life in 
America (1939), 39; (4) The Art Quarterly, Autumn, 1939, p. 355. 

PEALE, MRS. RUBENS, née ELIZA PATTERSON. Daughter of George Patterson. 24 x 20. 
Owners: The Misses Peale, Phila. Reproduced: P.A.F.A. Catalogue, no. 93. 

PETTIT, CHARLES (1736-1806). Colonel. 3534 x 2634. Signed: ‘‘C. W. Peale painted, 
1792.’" Owner: Worcester Art Museum. Reproduced: (1) P.A.F.A. Catalogue, no. 80; 
(2) The Art Quarterly, Autumn, 1939, p. 382. 

PICKERING, TIMOTHY (1745-1829). Secretary of State, 1795-1800. 2214 x 19. Location: 
Independence Hall, Phila. 

PILMORE, JOSEPH (1739-1825). Bust. Clerical garb. Unlocated. Engraving by C. W. Peale 
inscribed: ‘*Painted & Engraved by C. W. Peale, 1787.’’ Engraving reproduced: Dunlap, 
History (1918), I, 162. 

PITT, WILLIAM (1708-1778). Earl of Chatham. Full length. Painted 1768 in London, for 
Edmond Jenings, who sent it, in November, 1768, to R. H. Lee for the *‘Gentlemen of 
Westmoreland,’’ Virginia. Head based on portrait sculpture bust by Joseph Wilton. 
See C. H. Hart, in Mass. Hist. Society, Proceedings, ILVII1, 291-303. Mezzotint, by C. W. 
Peale, reproduced, opus cit., 291; and Seliers, Early Life of C. W. Peale, facing 86. Location: 
Court House, Montross, Westmoreland County, Va. 

PITT, WILLIAM (1706-1778). Earl of Chatham. 94 x 57. Replica of foregoing. Ownership 
and location: Presented April 15, 1774, by Peale to the State of Maryland; now at State 
House, Annapolis. See Sellers, Early Life of C. W. Peale, 119. 

POLK, WILLIAM. 36 x 3714. Signed: *‘C. W. Peale, painted, 1791."’ Owner: Judge James 
P. Gates, Baltimore, great-grandson of sitter. 

PORTER, DAVID (1780-1843). Commodore, U.S.N. Bust. Location: Independence Hall, 
Phila. Reproduced: G. C. Lee, Hist. of North America, XII, 45. 

PROCTER. A portrait of “‘Mr. Procter’s child’’ is mentioned as ‘‘nearly finished”’ in 


Peale’s Diary, January 24, 1789. 
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QUAKER LADY. 27 x 221%. Owner: Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts. 

RAMSAY, DAVID (1749-1815). Physician. 2314 x 1934. Location: Independence Hall, Phila. 

RAMSAY, DAVID (1749-1815). Unlocated. Engraved by *‘J. B. Longacre from a drawing by 
C. Frazer [Fraser] after a painting by C. W. Peale’’ for National Portrait Gallery (1836), 
III, pl. 8. 

RAMSAY, DAVID (1749-1815). As a young man. Oval. Owner: Miss Jane B. Barnard, New 
York. Reproduced: (1) Sellers, Early Life of C. W. Peale, 154; (2) The Art Quarterly, 
Autumn, 1939, p. 356. 

RAMSAY, NATHANIEL (1741-1817). Owner: same as foregoing. Reproduced: Sellers, 
Early Life of C.W. Peale, 125. 

RANDOLPH, PEYTON (1721-1775). Painted 1774. Location: Independence Hall, Phila. 
Reproduced: Scribner's Magazine, Jan., 1898, XXIII, 6. 

REAL, PIERRE FRANCOIS, COUNT DE (1760-1834). Bust. Location: Independence Hall. 

RIDGELY, MRS. CHARLES, née MARY WYNKOOP. 3034 x 251%. Signed: ‘‘C. W. Peale 
1773.’° Owner: Mrs. Henry Ridgely, Dover, Del. 

RITTENHOUSE, DAVID (1732-1796). 22 x 19. Location: Independence Hall, Phila. 

RITTENHOUSE, DAVID (1732-1796). 37 x 27. Owner: American Philosophical Society, 
Philadelphia. 

RITTENHOUSE, DAVID (1732-1796). 22 x 19. Owner: University of Pennsylvania. 

RITTENHOUSE, DAVID (1732-1796). Engraving inscribed: ‘‘C. W. Peale pinx 1772. D. 
Edwin sculp. David Rittenhouse, Ann. Aetat 40. From an original picture in the 
possession of Mrs. Sargeant,’’ possibly one of the foregoing. 

ROBINSON, ALEXANDER (1763-1845), AND MRS. ALEXANDER ROBINSON, née 
ANGELICA KAUFFMAN PEALE (1775-1853), married 1794. Two double portraits, 
mentioned in Peale’s memorandum book, Pennsylvania Magazine, XXVIII (1904). 247, 
as follows: “‘1795 Alexander Robinson and Angelica (Peale) his wife in one piece. 
Copy of ditto."’ Version I. Described in Art in America, I1, Oct., 1914, 431. Owners: 
(1) acquired by George Rowan Robinson, St. Louis, 1854; (2) Mr. and Mrs. William 
G. Edgar, Minneapolis, Minn., 1914. Version 2. Unlocated. Photographs of both ver- 
sions are at the Frick Art Reference Library. 

ROBINSON, MRS. ALEXANDER, née ANGELICA KAUFFMAN PEALE (1775-1853). 
26 x 221%. Owner: Mrs. Sabin W. Colton, Jr. 

ROBINSON, THOMAS. Captain, 4th Pennsylvania Battalion. Location: Independence Hall. 
Reproduced: Campbell, History of the Friendly Sons of Saint Patrick (1892), 132. 

ROGERS, MAJOR. Unlocated. Mentioned in Peale’s memorandum book, Pennsylvania 
Magazine, (1904), XXVIII, 246, as a ‘‘small whole length.”’ 

ROGERS, MRS. PHILIP, née REBECCA WOODWARD, of ‘‘Greenwood.”” Half sister of 
Charlotte Hesselius. Owner: Mrs. Commodore Ridgley, 1897. Reproduced: Century 
Magazine, April, 1897, 818. 

RUSH, MRS. Half length. Mentioned in Peale’s Diary, Jan. 28, July 3 and 5, 1776. Possibly 
a portrait of Mrs. Jacob Rush. 
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RUSH, BENJAMIN (1745-1813). Physician. Owners: The Messrs. Biddle, Phila. Repro- 
duced: Scribner's Magazine, June, 1923, LX XIII, 765. 

RUSH, MRS. BENJAMIN, née JULIA STOCKTON. Sister of Richard Stockton. Owners: 
The Messrs. Biddle, Phila. Reproduced: Scribner's Magazine, June, 1923, LX XIII, 764. 

RUSH, MRS. JACOB, née MARY (‘POLLY’) WRENCH. Amateur miniature painter. 
Owner: John L. Cox, Phila. 

RUSH, WILLIAM (1756-1833). Sculptor in wood. 23!% x 1915. Location: Independence 
Hall, Phila. Reproduced: P.A.F.A. Catalogue, no. 177. 

RUSSELL, THOMAS (1741-17972). Owner: Stanley Resor. 

RUSSELL, MRS. THOMAS, née ANN THOMAS. Owner: Stanley Resor. 

RUSSELL, MRS. WILLIAM, née ELIZABETH LUX. Daughter of Captain Darby Lux; 
married, lst, William Russell, 1766; 2d, Thomas Jenings Johnson. Half length. Owner: 
Mrs. Worthington Ross, Frederick City, Md. Reproduced: Century Magazine, Feb., 
1896, XXIX, 490. 

ST. CLAIR, ARTHUR (1734-1818). Major General. 23144 x 1944. Location: Independence 
Hall, Phila. Engraved by E. Wellmore ‘‘from a drawing by J. B. Longacre after the 
original portrait by C. W. Peale,’’ for National Portrait Gallery. Reproduced: Bowen, 
Centennial, 33. 

SELLERS, NATHAN (1751-1830). 2615 x 22 Painted 1808. Owner: Mrs. Coleman 
Sellers, Jr., Phila. 

SELLERS, MRS. NATHAN, née ELIZABETH COLEMAN. 26! x 221! . Painted, on paper, 
1810. Owner: Mrs. Coleman Sellers, Jr., Phila 

SERGEANT, MRS. JONATHAN DICKINSON, née MARGARET SPENCER. 36 x 27. 
Owner: J. Woodward Haven, New York. 


SEVIER, JOHN (1745-1815). Painted 1792. Owners: (1) Mrs. E. Sevier Donald; (2) His- 


torical Society, Tennessee. Reproduced: Bowen, Centennial, 125. Wood engraving, 
Fiske, Critical Period, (1898), 215 

SHAW, JAMES. Mentioned in Peale’s Diary, April 17, 1789, Annapolis, as delivered to 
Mr. Rondel. 

SHIPPEN, MRS. EDWARD, née MARGARET FRANCIS. Half length. Owner: Dr. L. L. 
Walker, Phila. 

SMALLWOOD, WILLIAM (1732-1792). Governor of Maryland, 1785. 23'4 x 1914. Loca- 
tion: Independence Hall, Phila. Reproduced: G. C. Lee, Hist. of North America, V1, 309. 

SMALLWOOD, WILLIAM (1732-1792). Half length. Copied from a portrait by Rembrandt 
Peale. Location: State House, Annapolis, Maryland. 

SMITH, SAMUEL (1752-1839). Location: Independence Hall, Phila 


SMITH, WILLIAM (1728-1814), AND GRANDSON. §1 x 40. Manor House “Eutaw”’ 
shown in background. Mentioned in Peale’s Diary, Baltimore, Oct. 11, 14, 16, 21, 23, 
24, 28, 30, 31, and Nov. 3, 1788. Owners: (1) Mrs. Anne von Kapff, Baltimore, 1892, 
2) Mrs. James W. Wilson and Frederick von Kapff, Rogers Ford, Md. Reproduced: 
Bowen, Centennial, 99 
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STEUBEN, FRIEDRICH AUGUSTUS H. F. Baron (1730-1794). 36 x 3114. Painted 1799. 
Owners: (1) Richard Peters; (2) Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts. Reproduced: 
P.A.F.A. Catalogue, no. 31. 

STEUBEN, FRIEDRICH AUGUSTUS H. F. Baron (1730-1794). 2314 x 19. Replica of fore- 
going. Location: Independence Hall, Phila. Reproduced: (1) Bowen, Centennial, 166; 
(2) J. B. Doyle, Steuben, 370; (3) Scribner's Magazine, June, 1898, X XII, 718. 


STEUBEN, FRIEDRICH AUGUSTUS H. F. Baron (1730-1794). 23% x 19. Owner: 
Hist. Society of Pennsylvania. 

STEWART, WALTER (1756-1796). Full length. Painted 1784. Owner: J. B. Church, 
Geneva, New York, 1898. Reproduced: Pennsylvania Magazine, (1898), X XII, 165. 

STEWART, MRS. WALTER, née DEBORAH McCLENACHAN. Owner: Philip Church, 
Angelica, New York, 1864. 

STODDERT CHILDREN: ELIZABETH, HARRIOTT, AND BENJAMIN. Signed: “‘C. W. 
Peale painted 1789.’ Owners: (1) Mrs. Thomas T. Turner, Washington, D. C., 1900; 
2) executor’s sale, Sloan’s Auction Rooms, Washington, D. C., Feb., 1933, no. 109. 
Reproduced: (1) A. M. Earle, Two Centuries of Costume in America (1903), II, 780; (2) 
A. H. Wharton, Soczal Life in the Early Republic, 40. 
STONE, JOHN HOSKINS (1745-1804). Governor of Maryland, 1794-1797. 29 x 14. Owner: 
Executive Department, State of Maryland. Reproduced: P.A.F.A. Catalogue, no. 92. 
STONE, WILLIAM (1739-1821). Captain. 90 x 63. Painted 1774. Owner: Mrs. J. William 
Middendorf, Baltimore. 

STUART, GILBERT (1755-1828). Portrait painter. 23 x 20. Owner: New York Historical 
Society. Reproduced: C. Lee, Early American Painters, 120. Note: Painted in collaboration 
with Rembrandt Peale. 


STUMAN, MRS. JOHN. 30 x 25. Owner: Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts. 


SUMTER, THOMAS (1734-1832). Colonel. 24 x 20. Location: Independence Hall, Phila. 
Engraved by *“G. PARKER from a drawing by W. C. Armstrong after the original 
portrait by C. W. Peale’’ for National Portrait Gallery, 1836. Reproduced: G. C. Lee, 
History of North America, V1, 309. 

SWAN, JOHN (1750-1821). Adjutant General of Massachusetts. Signed and dated. 36% 
x 28. Mentioned in Peale’s Diary, Jan. 11, 1789, Baltimore as ‘‘Major’’ Swan. Owners: 


1) Mrs. Henry Barton Jacobs, Baltimore; (2) Baltimore Museum of Art. 


SWAN, MRS. JOHN, née ELIZABETH MAXWELL. Of Charles County, Md. 361% x 27%. 
Mentioned in Peale’s Diary, Jan. 11, 1789, as being painted the year before. Owner: 
same as foregoing. 

TAZEWELL, HENRY (1753-1799). 30 x 25. Owner: Mrs. Andrew J. Davis, Norfolk, Va. 
Reproduced: A. H. Weddell, Virginia Historical Portraiture, 288. 

TAZEWELL, MRS. HENRY, née DOROTHEA WALLER. Married 1772. 30 x 25. Owner 


and reproduction: same as foregoing. 


TERNANT, JEAN BAPTISTE (1750-1816). 23 x 19. Location: Independence Hall, Phila. 
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THOMSON, CHARLES (1729-1824). 24 x 20. Location: Independence Hall, Phila. Repro- 
duced: Bowen, Centennial, 33. 


TILGHMAN, RICHARD (1740-1809). Half length. Signed: *‘C. W. Peale painted 1790.” 
Owner: Mrs. Charles Henry Tilghman, Talbot Co., Md. 


TILGHMAN, TENCH, see Thomas Nicholson. 


TOMKINS, DANIEL D. Unlocated. See Scharf and Westcott, History of Philadelphia (1884), 
II, 1037. 

VALETTE, ELIE, AND FAMILY. Group portrait of Elie Valette, his wife, his son, and his 
daughter. 30% x 381%. Dated by three notices in Maryland Gazette, Sept. 6, 13, and 22, 
1774. Owner: Mrs. Coates Coleman, Swarthmore, Penna. Exhibited at P.A.F.A. 
Exhibition, Catalogue, no., 111, as FAMILY GROUP. 


VAN BERCKEL, PIETER JOHANN (1748-1789). Minister from the Netherlands to U. S., 
1782. 23 x 20. Owner: New York Historical Society. 

WAGGAMAN, HENRY (1748-1809). Location: Maryland Historical Society. 

WARD, ARTEMUS (1727-1800). First Commander in Chief, Continental Army. Painted 
1794. Bust. Location: Independence Hall, Phila. Reproduced: (1) C. Martyn, Artemus 
Ward, (1921), frontispiece; (2) G. C. Lee, History of North America, VII, 21. 

WASHINGTON, GEORGE. 51 x 42. THE MILITIA COLONEL PORTRAIT. Painted 
from life, 1772. Signed: *“‘C. W. Peale pinx 1772."’ The earliest portrait of Washington. 
Mentioned in Washington's Diary, May 20, 21 and 22, 1772. Mentioned in letter from 
Washington to Dr. Boucher, May 21, 1772. Owner: Washington and Lee University. 
Reproduced: (1) Bowen, Centennial, 9; (2) McClure’s Magazine, Feb., 1897, 290; (3) 
Metropolitan Museum, Life in America (1939), 39. 


WASHINGTON, GEORGE. 171% x 15. BUST VERSION OF MILITIA COLONEL POR- 
TRAIT. Owner: Historical Society of Pennsylvania. Reproduced: (1) Pennsylvania 
Magazine of History and Biography (1892), XVI, front; (2) P.A.F.A. Catalogue, 163. 


WASHINGTON, GEORGE. 45 x 39. THE PORTRAIT PAINTED FOR JOHN HANCOCK. 
Painted from life, May, 1776, finished later. Mentioned in Peale’s Diary, May 29, 31, 
July 1, Aug. 10, Sept. 27, 1776. Identified by William Sawitzky, 1932. Owner: Brooklyn 
Museum. REPLICA, mentioned in Peale’s Diary, Nov. 6, 1776, as ‘‘a coppy of General 
Washington for a French gentleman,’’ and worked on Nov. 11, 13, 15, 17, 18, 21, and 
25, 1776. This ‘‘coppy”’ is unlocated. 

WASHINGTON, GEORGE. 28 x 23. THE VALLEY FORGE PORTRAIT. Painted 1778. 
Owner: State Normal School, Chester, Penna. Reproduced: (1) McClure’s Magazine, 
Dec., 1896, VIII, 113;(2) P.A.F.A. Catalogue, 115. Probably the portrait painted from life 
and mentioned in Peale’s Diary, Jan. 10, 1778. 

WASHINGTON, GEORGE. 94 x 59. THE ORIGINAL FULL LENGTH PORTRAIT. 
Painted from life 1779. See: C. H. Hart, ‘‘Peale’s Original Whole Length Portrait of 
Washington,’’ American Historical Association, Annual Report, 1896. Ordered by the Su- 
preme Executive Council of Pennsylvania, Jan., 1779. Owner: Pennsylvania Academy 
of the Fine Arts. Reproduced: (1) P.A.F.A. Catalogue, 179; (2) McClure’s Magazine, Feb., 
1897, 293; (3) Sellers, Early Life of C. W. Peale, 192. REPLICA NO. 1, signed and dated 
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Philadelphia, 1779. Owner: United States Capitol, Washington, D. C.; REPLICA NO. 
2, dated 1779, location: Versailles Gallery, France; REPLICA NO. 3, signed and dated 
Philadelphia 1779, owner: John Insley Blair, Tuxedo Park, New York, REPLICA 
NO. 4, painted 1781, exhibited: Brooklyn Museum, 1917; REPLICA NO. 5, owner: 
Henry E. Huntington Library and Art Gallery, San Marino, Cal.; REPLICA NO. 6, 
signed and dated: ‘‘C. W. Peale pinx Philadelphia 1780,"’ owner: Colonial Williams- 
burg Inc., Virginia; REPLICA NO. 7, 95 x 6134, owner: Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York. 

WASHINGTON, GEORGE. 24 x 184%. THE CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION 
PORTRAIT. Painted from life, 1787. Mentioned in Washington's Diary, July 3, 6, 9, 
1787. Owner: Historical Society of Pennsylvania, Phila. Reproduced: McClure’s Maga- 
zine, Feb. 1897. 


WASHINGTON, GEORGE. 30 x 24. THE LAST PORTRAIT FROM LIFE BY C. W. 
PEALE. Painted 1795. See: C. H. Hart, ‘*Life Portraits of Washington,’’ McClures 
Magazine, (Feb., 1897), reproduced, 302. Owner: New York Historical Society. Repro- 
duced: Bowen, Centennial, 10. REPLICAS: (1) given by Mrs. Washington to Mr. 
Vander Legan, Cologne; (2) Admiral Powell, 1881, Washington, D. C., claimed by 
M. J. Lamb, Magazine of American History, 1888, to be original; (3) Dr. William K. 
Gilbert; (4) John S. Beck, Washington, D. C.; (5) Boston Museum of Fine Arts; (6) 
Luke Vincent Lockwood, New York; (7) H. L. Pratt. 

WASHINGTON, GEORGE. THE THREE 1784 FULL LENGTH PORTRAITS. Probably 
not from life. No. 1, signed and dated, owner: Princeton University. Reproduced: (1) 
J. H. Morgan, Two Early Portraits of George Washington, 18; (2) McClure’s Magazine, 
Feb., 1897, 295; (3) Bowen, Centennial, 6. No. 2, signed and dated 1786, but started 
1784. Tilghman and Lafayette in background. Owner: State of Maryland. Location: 
State House, Annapolis. Reproduced: P.A.F.A. Catalogue, 220. No. 3, unlocated, sent 
to Jefferson in Paris for Houdon, the sculptor. 


WASHINGTON, MRS. GEORGE. Half length. Unlocated. Mentioned in Peale’s Diary, 
May 25, 30, Aug. 20, 23, and 25, 1776. 


WASHINGTON, WILLIAM (1752-1810). Captain. 2334 x 1934. Owner: Maryland His- 
torical Society. 
WASHINGTON, WILLIAM (1752-1810). Location: Independence Hall, Phila. Engraved by 


Forrest, for National Portrait Gallery (1836), Ill. Reproduced: G. C. Lee, Hist. of North 
America, V1, 416. 


WATERTON, CHARLES (1782-1865). Half length. Inscribed on back: ‘‘Painted from life 
in the year 1824, Philadelphia, U. S., by Charles Willson Peale, Esq.’’ Owner: National 
Portrait Gallery, London. Reproduced: A. Burroughs, Limmners and Likenesses (1936), 
pl. 57. 

WHARTON, THOMAS (1735-1778), and MRS. THOMAS WHARTON. Two portraits. 
Unlocated. Mentioned in Peale’s Diary, July 2, and Sept. 1777. 

WHITE, WILLIAM (1748-1836). First Episcopal Bishop in the United States. 23 x 19. 
Location: Independence Hall. Reproduced: G. C. Lee, Hist. of North America, VII, 53. 
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WILLIAMS, OTHO HOLLAND (1749-1800). 23 x 19. Owner: Maryland Historical Society. 
Reproduced: H. D. Richardson, Sidelights on Maryland History, 210. Note: Peale mentions 


a sitting by ‘‘General Williams."’ 

WILLIAMS, OTHO HOLLAND (1749-1800). A different portrait. Owner: Maryland 
Historical Society. 

WILKINSON, JAMES (1757-1825). Location: Independence Hall, Phila. Reproduced: G. C. 
Lee, Hist. of North America, V1, 192. 

WILMER, REVEREND SIMON. 27 x 25. Owner: Miss Elsie Burt Peale, Philadelphia. 

WILSON, JOHN CUSTIS (1761-1830). 36 x 27. Signed on tree: C. W. Peale painted 1791. 
Owner: Miss Sallie P. Mackenzie, Baltimore. 

WITHERSPOON, JOHN (1722-1794). Signer of the Declaration of Independence from New 
Jersey. 2214 x 19. Location: Independence Hall, Phila. Engraved by O. Pelton. Repro- 


duced: G. C. Lee, Hist. of North America, V1, 165. 


YOUNG, MR. Noted in Peale’s memorandum book, Pennsylvania Magazine (1904), XXVIII, 
246, as follows: *‘Mr. Young—two half lengths to begin immediately after the picture 


of Gen. Washington is finished.”’ 


PART II 


PORTRAITS IN MINIATURE 


The miniatures are painted on ivory unless otherwise noted. The references to Peale’s 
memorandum book are taken from Pennsylvania Magazine, (1904), XXVIII, 248-249. The 
references to Peale’s Diary are taken from the Benson J. Lossing transcript owned by Mrs. 
Helen Lossing Johnson mentioned at the beginning of the catalogue. 

ADAMS, MAJOR. Mentioned in Peale’s Diary, June 2, 1778. 
ARNOLD, BENEDICT. Mentioned in Peale’s autobiography, Pennsylvania Magazine, (1904), 

XXVIII, 249. 

BAKER, JOHN. Mentioned in Peale’s memorandum book, 1778. 

BARREL, MR. Mentioned in Peale’s Diary, Philadelphia, March 21, April 8, 9, 14, 1776. 
BALLISTER, COLONEL. Mentioned in Peale’s memorandum book, 1778. 

BASSET, COLONEL. Mentioned in Peale’s memorandum book, 1778. 


BAYLOR, COLONEL. Mentioned in Peale’s memorandum book, 1778. 


BELESTER,. COLONEL. Mentioned in Peale’s Diary, March 25, 1776. 

BERNIE, CAPTAIN. Mentioned in Peale’s Diary, Dec. 17, 20, 22, 1776. 
See Pennsylvania Magazine, (1914), XX XVII, 274. 

BINGHAM, WILLIAM. Owner: Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh. 


BLAIR, MR. Mentioned in Peale’s memorandum book, 1778. 
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BLODGET, MAJOR. Mentioned in Peale’s Diary, Jan. 22, 1777. 

BORDLEY, JOHN BEALE. Mentioned as of **B. Bordley’’ in Peale’s Diary, Aug. 9, 29, 1776. 
BOYD, CAPTAIN. Mentioned in Peale’s Diary, Dec. 18, 22, 1776, and Jan. 15, 17, 1777. 
BROWN, MRS. Mentioned in Peale’s memorandum book, 1778. 


CADWALADER, JOHN, AND MRS. JOHN CADWALADER, née ELIZABETH LLOYD. 
Both miniature. Owned by George McCall, Philadelphia, great-grandson, 1898. Both 
reproduced: A. H. Wharton, Heirlooms in Miniature, 32. Both attributed to C. W. Peale. 


CARROLL, J. Mentioned in Peale’s Diary, Oct. 17, 23, 26, 1788. 

CLARKSON, MRS. WILLIAM, née CATHERINE FLOYD. Owner: Mrs. E. W. Hall, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 

COX, COLONEL. Mentioned in Peale’s Diary, April 23, 1778. 

CUSTIS, MR. Mentioned in memorandum book, 1778. 

CUSTIS, JOHN PARKE. See next entry. 


CUSTIS, MARTHA. This miniature and foregoing owned by Mrs. H. E. Ely and Mrs. W. 
H. de Butts, and on loan at the National Collection of Art, Washington, D. C. Painted 
1772. 

DASHWOOD, MR. Mentioned in Peale’s Diary, Philadelphia, Aug. 29 and Sept. 8, 1776. 

DAVENPORT, CAPTAIN. Mentioned in Peale’s Diary, Philadelphia, June 8, 1776. 

DONALDSON, MR. Mentioned in Peale’s Diary, Sept. 3, 17, 1776. 

DONALDSON, MRS. Mentioned in Peale’s Diary, Sept. 17, 1776. 

DOREE, MONSIEUR. Mentioned in Peale’s memorandum book, 1778. 

DORSAY, CAPTAIN. Mentioned in Peale’s Diary, Sept. 4, 8, 1776. 

DUER, WILLIAM 


DUER, MRS. WILLIAM. Both miniatures mentioned in Peale’s memorandum book, 1779. 
See Bowen, Centennial, for reproductions of miniatures unattributed, but one, at least, 
resembling the work of C. W. Peale. 


DUNLANEY, BENJAMIN. Mentioned in Peale’s Diary, Annapolis, Oct. 20, 1775. 

EWING, DR. Mentioned in Peale’s Diary, July 18, 19, 1788. 

FARRIS, CAPTAIN. Mentioned in Peale’s memorandum book, 1779. 

FORMAN, MR. Mentioned in Peale’s Diary, Chestertown, Nov. 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 1775. 

FRANCIS, JOHN. Mentioned in Peale’s Diary, Aug. 9, 1788, as being painted two or three 
vears earlier. 

FRANKS, MAJOR. Mentioned in Peale’s memorandum book, 1778. 

GIBBS, CAPTAIN. Mentioned in Peale’s Diary, June 2, 1778. 


GREENE, GENERAL NATHANIEL. Mentioned in Peale’s Diary, March 28, April 22, 
May 4, 1778. Possibly the miniature at the Metropolitan Museum. Reproduced: The 


Art Quarterly, Autumn, 1939, p. 369. 
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GREENE, MRS. Mentioned in Peale’s Diary, May 4, 1778. 
GRIFFIN, MR. Mentioned in Peale’s Diary, April 8, 10, 11, 12, 1776. 


HAMILTON, ALEXANDER. Owner: Miss Mary Burt, 1897. Now unlocated. Reproduced 
in McClure’s Magazine, April, 1897, 509. 


HANCOCK, JOHN. Mentioned in Peale’s Diary, Philadelphia, Feb. 1, 27, March 4, 5, 8, 
April 2, 10, 13, 1776. 

HANCOCK, MRS. JOHN. Mentioned in Peale’s Diary, Jan. 25, 30, March 13, 1776. 

HAYWOOD, MR. Mentioned in Peale’s Diary, June 3, 5, 1776. 

HUGHES, MR. Mentioned in Peale’s Diary, March 18, 1776. Mr. Hughes, ‘‘delegate for 
Carolina,’’ was possibly Daniel Huger. 

HUTCHINSON, MRS. Mentioned in Peale’s memorandum book, 1779. 

JACKSON, MAJOR WILLIAM. Owner: Independence Hall, Phila. Painted at Valley Forge. 

JOHNSON, BENJAMIN. Mentioned in Peale’s Diary, Baltimore, Sept. 15, 16, 1788. 

KEY, MISS. Mentioned in Peale’s Diary, Annapolis, Oct. 13, 14, 16, 17, 18, 19, 1775. 

KIGENVILLE, MAJOR. Mentioned in Peale’s Diary, April 8, 1776. 

KING, GENERAL. Mentioned in Peale’s Diary, May, 1778. 

KNAP, MISS. Mentioned in Peale’s Diary, June 2, 1788. 

LANERY, MR. Mentioned in Peale’s Diary, Nov. 4, 1788, as having been painted two or 
three years earlier. 


LAWRENCE, MR. Mentioned in Peale’s memorandum book, 1778. 
LEE, HENRY. Owners: The Misses Burt, Phila. 
LEWIS, CAPTAIN. Mentioned in Peale’s Diary, May 2, 1778. 


LAURENS, JOHN. Owner: Henry R. Laurens, Charleston, S. C., 1898. Reproduced in A. H. 
Wharton, Heirlooms, 90. 

LINCH, MISS. Mentioned in Peale’s Diary, Sept. 4, 1776. 

LONGEUEL, MAJOR. Mentioned in Peale’s Diary, April 7, 1776. 

LLOYD, RICHARD. Mentioned in Peale’s Diary, Nov. 20, 21, 22, 23, 1775. 

McHENRY, DOCTOR. Mentioned in Peale's Diary, April 26, 1778. 

McQUEEN, MR. Mentioned in Peale’s Diary, Nov. 8, 12, 1776. 

MEDECIA, CAPTAIN. Mentioned in Peale’s memorandum book, 1778. 

MIFFLIN, MISS. Mentioned in Peale’s Diary, June 31, 1776. 

MIFFLIN, MR. See above. 

MONTGOMERY, CAPTAIN JAMES. Owner: Mrs. Wharton Griffiths, Pa., 1898. 


MONTGOMERY, MRS. JAMES. Painted 1777. Owner: Mrs. Wharton Griffiths, Pa., 1898. 
Reproduced in A. H. Wharton, Heirlooms, 83. 


MOORE, ANDREW. Reproduced in Bowen, Centennial, III. 
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MORRIS, GOUVERNEUR. Mentioned in Peale’s memorandum book, 1778. 


MORRIS, ROBERT. Mentioned in Peale’s memorandum book, 1778. Owner: I. C. Van Den 
Heuvel, New York, 1892. Reproduced in Bowen, Centennial, 69. 


NEVIL, MAJOR. Mentioned in Peale’s Diary, June 2, 1778. 

NIXON, JOHN. Owner: Mrs. Cooper Smith, Philadelphia, 1898. Reproduced in A. H. 
Wharton, Heirlooms, 90. 

PEALE, MRS. CHARLES WILLSON. Reproduced in A. H. Wharton, Heirlooms, 93. 

PETERS, DOCTOR. Mentioned in Peale’s memorandum book, 1778. 

PROCTOR, COLONEL. Mentioned in Peale’s Diary, Feb. 15, 17, 1778. 

PROCTER, MISS. Mentioned in Peale’s Diary, Feb. 18, 1778. 

RAMSAY, NATHANIEL. Owner: Mrs. B. F. O'Connor, Flushing, L. I. 

RANDOLPH, PEYTON. Owner: Carnegie Museum, Pittsburgh. 

RENALDS, MR. Mentioned in Peale’s Diary, Baltimore, Sept. 11, 1788. 

ROCHAMBEAU, COMTE DE. Owner: Carnegie Museum, Pittsburgh. 


ROGERS, MRS. PHILLIP, née REBECCA YOUNG WOODWARD. Owner: Mrs. Ridgeley, 
Baltimore, 1898. Reproduced: A. H. Wharton, Heirlooms in Miniatures, 19. 


ST. CLAIR, ARTHUR. Owner: Miss Eloise Burd Peale, Philadelphia. 


ST. CLAIR, ARTHUR. Owner: Metropolitan Museum of Art. Reproduced (1) C. C. Sellers, 
Early Life of Charles Willson Peale, 178; (2) The Art Quarterly, Autumn, 1939, p. 369. 


SCOTT, MAJOR. Mentioned in Peale’s Diary, Feb. 18, 1778. 


SELLMAN, MAJOR JONATHAN. Owner: Mrs. M. D. Iglehart, Davidsonville, Md. 1898. 
Reproduced in A. H. Wharton, Heirlooms, 90. 


SELLERS, COLEMAN. Profile on paper. Owner: Mrs. Coleman Sellers, Jr. Reproduced: 
A. H. Wharton, Heérlooms, 10. 


SELLERS, MRS. COLEMAN. Owner: Mrs. Sabin Colton, Bryn Mawr, Pa. Reproduced: 
A. H. Wharton, Heérlooms, 100. 


SMITH, DR. Mentioned in Peale’s Diary, Dec. 20, 25, 1775. 
SMITH, W. Mentioned in Peale’s Diary, Nov. 3, 5, 6, 7, 9, 11, 1775. 
SOUTH, MR. Mentioned in Peale’s Diary, June 5, 1776. 


SPRIGG, MRS. RICHARD, née MARGARET CAILE. Owners: The Misses M. Louisa and 
Emily B. Stuart, Baltimore. 


STARRET, MAJOR. See note under Colonel Stone. 
STEDMAN, MR. Mentioned in Peale’s Diary, Nov. 22, and Dec. 3, 1776. 


STONE, COLONEL. Mentioned in Peale’s Diary, Jan. 27, 1777, as being painted during 
two days, in a log house, when Peale was also painting a miniature of Colonel Stone. 


SUMMERS, ANDREW, and SUMMERS, MRS. ANDREW. Owner: the late H. Du Puy, 
Pittsburgh. 
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SWIFT, MISS. Mentioned in Peale’s Diary, Sept. 4, 1776. 


TANEY, MRS. MICHAEL, née MONICA BROOK. Owner: Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York. 

WASHINGTON, GEORGE. THE 1776 MINIATURE. Not painted from life. Unlocated. 
Mentioned in Peale’s Diary, as follows: July 26, 1776, ‘“‘began miniature of Genl 
Washington.’’—July 30: ‘‘worked on Genl Washington.’’—Aug. 4: ‘“‘finished Mrs. 
Washington miniature of the General and delivered it unpaid as yet."’ 


WASHINGTON, GEORGE. THE 1777 MINIATURE. Painted from life 1777. Peale notes 
in his Diary, June 27, 1777: ‘‘to[o] late to attend the General.’ However on Oct. 18, 
1777, Headquarters, farm house of Peter Wentz, Worcester, N. J., ‘‘Peale at last had an 
opportunity to begin the miniature’’ for which Washington promised to sit in June. 
See C. C. Sellers, Early Life of Charles Willson Peale, 171. Peale notes in his Diary, Dec. 
16, 1777: “‘Finished the miniature of General Washington and began a copy of it.”’ 
For copies see below. The miniature painted from life in 1777 is probably that now 
owned by the Metropolitan Museum (11% x 144). Formerly attributed to Copley but 
identified by R. Peale, Crayon, Nov. 1857, and C. H. Hart in Bowen, Centennial, 543. 
Engraved by De Mare for Irving, Life of Washington frontispiece, incorrectly inscribed. 
Reproduced: (1) Wehle, American Miniatures, plate 3: (2) Morgan and Fielding, Life 
Portraits of Washington, facing 46; (3) McClure’s Magazine, Feb. 1897, 293. 


WASHINGTON, GEORGE. REPLICAS OF THE 1777 MINIATURE. Unlocated. One, 
painted during Dec. 16, 1777—Jan. 10, 1778, mentioned in Peale’s Diary as follows, Dec. 
16, 1777: ‘Finished the miniature of General Washington and began a copy of it.’’— 
Jan. 8, 1778: ‘‘finish my copy of General Washington.”’ Jan. 10, 1778: ‘‘make a like- 
ness of General Washington from memory and from those miniatures of his excellency 
."’ presumably that he had by him. Another of these miniatures is mentioned in 
letter Oct. 17, 1779, from C. W. Peale to Edmond Jenings, Paris: ‘‘I send you a copy 
in Miniature of our worthy General, which I took on the March to the Battle of 
Germington,"’ [Germantown]. See C. C. Sellers, Early Life of C.W. Peale, 211. 
WASHINGTON, GEORGE. THE CONSTABLE MINIATURE, 1785. 1,% x 14%;. Inscribed 
on frame: ‘Presented by Washington to Anna Constable, 1785.’° Owners: (1) Mrs. John 
P. C. Foster; (2) Miss Josephine B. Foster, New Haven, Conn. Reproduced in: (1) 
Bowen, Centennial, facing 10; (2) Wehle, American Miniatures, color plate 4. 


WASHINGTON, GEORGE. THE LONG ISLAND HISTORICAL SOCIETY MINIA- 
TURE, about 1785. 2 x 144. Owners: (1) Presented by Washington to Nathaniel Ramsay; 
(2) Nicholas Cowenhoven; (3) Robert Benson; (4) Long Island Historical Society. 
Reproduced: (1) McClure's Magazine, Feb. 1897, 295; (2) Antiquarian, Feb., 1931, 26. 


WASHINGTON, MRS. GEORGE. Mentioned in Peale’s Diary, Aug. 19, 1776, as paid for. 
WHITE, REVEREND WILLIAM. Reproduced: Wharton, Heirlooms. 


WHITE, COLONEL. Mentioned as finished, and a copy begun, in Peale’s Diary, Jan. 9, 
1778. The copy was finished Feb. 18, 1778. The sitter was “‘Col. White of Carolina.” 


WILLIAMS, MR. Mentioned in Peale’s Diary, Oct. 23, 1776. 
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WILLIAMS, ENNION. Owner: Mrs. Edward Ellwanger. Reproduced: C. C. Sellers, Early 
Life of Charles Willson Peale. 

WOODFORD, GENERAL. Mentioned in Peale’s Diary, Aug. 30, 1778. 

YARD, MRS. Mentioned in Peale’s Diary, March 9, 15, 17, 19, 1776. 

PORTRAIT OF A MAN. No. 1004, Hewitt sale. Owner: Metropolitan Museum, New York. 


PORTRAIT OF A LADY. Possibly Mrs. Philip Rogers or her sister Mrs. Brice Murray. 
Owner: Metropolitan Museum, New York. 
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REGARDING THE RECENT 
ACQUISITIONS 
THE PORTRAIT BUST OF PRINCE ANKH-HAF 
From an article by Dows Dunham in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts 
Bulletin, June, 1939 
The bust of Ankh-haf ranks as one of the important 
documents for the study of art in the Old Kingdom, and as 


suci 


sculpture, relief, and painting which is to appear shortly. It 


h will be published in the Expedition’s special book on 


was found by the Harvard University Museum of Fine Arts 
Egyptian | xpedition in the Eastern Cemetery at Giza on 
Februarv 8, 1925, lving in the debris of the exterior mud 
brick chapel of the great mastaba G 7510. 

That Ankh-haf was an important person closely associ 
ated with the roval family of the Fourth Dynasty is attested 
by the fact that his is the largest single mastaba in the 
Eastern or Roval Cemetery, the major tombs of which be- 
longed to sons and daughters of Cheops and their immediate 
relatives. Anv statement as to his exact relationship to that 
family must, however, await the definitive publication of 
his tomb. Here it will suffice to record that he bore the titles 
of ‘‘Prince’’ and ‘“‘Eldest Son of the King’s Body,”’ but 
whether this king was Cheops, as seems probable, or an 
other, is not stated. His wife was named Hetep-heres, and 
the natural assumption would be that she was Hetep-heres 
Il, daughter of Cheops. The name, however, was too com- 
mon among women of the period to justify the definite 
conclusion that he was the son-in-law of that king. 

The bust was found lving on its back in the westernmost 
part of a series of rooms in the exterior chapel of the tomb. 
It lay immediately in front of a white plastered mud-brick 
pedestal on which it had probably stood facing east. This 
pedestal was 82 centimetres in length by 55 in height and 
width, and on its northern end had a low extension of the 
same width reaching the north wall of the room. Under the 
bust were found ninety-four plaster models, including 
models of food offerings, and in the floor debris of the same 
room were other models and pottery, one piece being the 
lower part of a bow] stand. Dr. Reisner has reconstructed the 
probably original arrangement as follows: the bust stood on 
the pedestal facing out into the room, the plaster models 
were placed on the low offering bench north of it, and one 
or two bow! stands carrving bowls stood on the floor before 
the bust. This grouping of bust and objects constituted an 
unusual offering place in the western room of the exterior 
chapel. The bust was never part of a statue, for its base was 
finished off flat and the under surfaces of the arms were 
covered with red color. It does not appear possible that it is 
a fragment originating in the statue chamber west of the 
interior offering room, but seems clearly to have been made 
as a bust and used in the room in which it was found. 

From a technical point of view the bust of Ankh-haf is of 
considerable interest. It is made of the white limestone 
which was so generally used for sculpture at Giza, but 
differs from other figures hitherto found in being covered 
with a coating of gypsum plaster. The delicate modeling has 
been executed in this plaster laver, which varies in thickness 


from a mere film to several millimetres. Finallv. the entire 
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bust was covered with a coating of red color of the tone 
normally used to represent the flesh of men. 

Ankh-haf lived during the reign of Cheops, but the date 
of his death is not known, and there its, therefore, no wavy of 
telling the exact date of the bust. We can only sav that it 
must have been made during the first half of the Fourth 
Dynasty. As an example of realistic portraiture this monu- 
ment takes rank among the finest examples which have 
survived from the ancient world. In a degree but rarely ap 
proached it enables us not only to see the features, but to 
gain an idea of the personality and character of a man who, 
something like five thousand vears ago, held high rank in 
the government of what was then the most civilized country 


on earth 


THE PRUD'HON PORTRAIT 
From an article by James B. Musick in the Citv Art Museum of St UIs 
Bullet, April, 1939 

The face of this charming portrait, traditionally that of 
the voung naturalist, Arnauld de Beaufort, which was 
painted in 1818 when Prud‘hon had reached the mature age 
of sixty, is modeled with sculpturesque exactitude but 1s 
preserved from any effect of coldness or harshness by its 
delicately drawn, mellifluous contours and its soft, caressing 
chiaroscuro. This gentle humanizing of the severity of t 
classical form concept, effected by Prud’hon’s very persona 
and dulcet approach, made him an unexcelled interpreter of 
such youthful subjects as the present. The same combination 
of opposing qualities, apparent also in the cupids and god- 


desses which he brought back to French art in his subject 
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sictures, led Delacroix to declare, ““Through the union 
between the loftiness of antiquity and the grace of Leonardo 
and Correggio, Prud’hon opened out the horizon and led the 
wav to innovations.’ 

The portrait is painted with the smooth impasto affected 
by the Classicists who shunned all display of virtuosity or 
of facile brush work in an effort to infuse their paintings 
with the serenity which they perceived in antique art. The 
sensuous paint quality achieved bv so recent an artist as 
Fragonard (d. 1806) was subject to disdain in the heyday of 
the Empire as the self-indulgence of a degenerate painter. 
The tumbled state in which Prud’hon has represented M. de 
Beaufort’s hair, despite appearance, was no concession to 
romanticism or attempt at Bohemian picturesqueness. It 
merely presents the popular style of wearing the hair in the 
=mpire period—a reaction against the pompous hair dress- 
ing of the eighteenth century and a return to the supposed 
Republican simplicity of antiquity as observed in its portrait 
sculpture. 

The most successful phase of Prud'hon’s career was con- 
nected closely with the reign of Napoleon as Emperor. After 
the artist's return from his studies in Italy he had found 
France in the throes of the Revolution and was obliged to 
wait until 1804 to receive a commission of sufficient impor- 
tance to bring his name before the public. It was not, how- 
ever, until four vears later that his ‘‘Divine Justice and 
Vengeance Pursuing Crime,’’ painted in fulfillment of this 
commission for the criminal court of the Palais de Justice in 
Paris, was shown in the Salon, and the painter's reputation 
was established. Important commissions followed at the 
Imperial Court where he painted portraits of members of 
Napoleon's family and gave drawing lessons to the Empress 
Marie Louise. In the course of his career he produced an im- 
pressive series of mythological, allegorical and religious 
compositions as well as portraits, remaining throughout 


thoroughly classical in his outlook. 


THE SILVERPOINT BY DIRK BOUTS 
rom an article by A. P. A. Vorenkamp in the Smith College Museum of Art 
Bulletin, June, 1939 
We are apt to surround a silverpoint drawing with a halo 
of preciousness and a veil of mystery. Silverpoint sounds 
more expensive than lead pencil. The lead pencil which we 


use 1n every day lite is comparatively a recent perfection ot 
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a formerly little-used medium. As late as 1790 a Frenchman, 
Nicolas Jacques Conté, found the right mixture of graphite 
and clay which could be fashioned into a pencil. When 
Ingres made his famous portrait drawings, the pencil was 
still more or less a novelty. The seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries produced graphite drawings, but these are rare 
enough to show that the material was unsatisfactory. Ink of 
different compositions and chalk and charcoal were the 
most usual media. 

The stvlus drawing actually was a survival from the days 
of the wax tablets, and was found to be practicable on 
parchment. Lead and pewter left blue-black traces on parch- 
ment; the contact of copper and silver had a chemical re- 
action—here the intensity of the line was increased by an 
oxidizing process. Little by little these lines produced by 
copper and silver took different colors: the copper-point 
greenish, the silver-point dark brown. Lead and pewter are 
soft. It was difficult to draw lines of great subtlety with 
such media. The silver stylus produced the most desirable 
effect, for the hard metal enabled the artist to make the most 
delicate scratches. On the cheaper substitute for parchment 
—paper—the silver-point did not take unless the paper was 
covered with a chemical, which would activate the stylus 
line as did the surface of the parchment. For this coating, 
experimental artists mixed pulverized chicken bones, and 
the like, with water containing arabic gum. Around 1400 
Cennino Cennini advises: ‘“Take preferably ribs or wings of 
a hen, the older the better, the kind vou find under the 
table, burn them and as soon as they are whiter than the 
ashes, take them out and pulverize them.”’ This was a tedious 
process; the powder had to be absolutely smooth and was 
mixed with gum-water, or a similar binding liquid. Some- 
times color was added and then the mixture very carefully 
and evenly applied to the paper. In the early days, several 
coatings were considered necessary; later the substance was 
perfected and refined and one thin film was enough. Our 
drawing is a reasonably early product; the paper has been 
thoroughly coated with a slightly brownish substance. 

The drawing is one of the most beautifully preserved 
silverpoints of the 15th century. Until 1926, it was attrib- 
uted to Hans Memling. Then A. E. Popham, discovering the 


close relationship between this drawing and the painting 


by Bouts in the National Gallerv, gave the drawing to 
Dirk Bouts. 
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THE HELMET BY KUNZ LOCHNER 
Museum of Art 



























From an article by Stephen V. Grancsay in the Metropolitar 


Bulletin, May, 1939 


This helmet was included in the Exhibition of Helmets 
and Mail held by the Royal Archaeological Institute in 
London in 1880. In the description by the Baron de Cosson, 
however, no mention is made of the marks which appear on 
the mezail, for in the last century little had been published 
concerning armorers’ marks. Today any student would 
recognize the Nuremberg guild mark, and also associate the 
mark of a lion rampant within a shield with the Nuremberg 
armorer Kunz Lochner. Even without the mark, students 
would readily attribute the helmet to Lochner, for it 
corresponds in workmanship, style, and ornamentation to 
helmets acknowledged to be by that master, particularly a 
headpiece in the Musée de l’armée (G 182) in Paris and the 
helmet of the Liechtenstein armor in this Museum 

1510-1567) was a leading armorer of his time 


and the son of another Nuremberg armorer of the same 


Lochner 


name. We learn, too, that Lochner had many distinguished 
patrons. In 1543 he received payment for armor delivered to 
the roval Harnischkammer at Prague. In 1544, during the 
victorious campaign of Charles V against the French, he was 
Archduke Maximilian (later 


armorer in the following of 


Emperor Maximilian II and received from him a vearly 
pension. In 1551 he was granted three helpers ‘‘over the 
ordinary’ because of his many foreign orders—which the 


Nuremberg Council felt would redound to the credit and 


honor of the citv. He worked, too, for the Spanish court, 
one of his horse panoplies being in the Roval Armory in 


Madrid (A. 243 
August of Poland, 


He made some armor for King Sigismund 
and in 1559 made a trip to Poland to 


collect money due him. Lochner’s work even reached 


Russia, for one of his harnesses 1s in the Kremlin in Moscow. 


Concerning 1t a contemporary record informs us that ‘‘on 


1584, 


ambassador, brought, among other gifts, a gilded Roman 


June Leo Sapegha, King Stephen Bathorv’s 


harness for man and horse.’ 


These facts concerning the artist give our helmet a back- 


ground. The secret of its appeal and efficiency 


a nice. proud 


1S 1tS stream- 


lined contour; it has swing. Its surface still 


retains traces of its original dazzling finish. These character- 


IStics statement in 1547 of the Nuremberg 


support the 
chronicler Johann Neudorfer, who tells us that the armor of 


| 


steel and iron made by the master Kunz Lochner was so 


skillfully shaped and finished that it simulated silver. 
THE 


The Portrait of Paul Bril 


has recently acquired is a charming addition of the genre of 


PORTRAIT OF PAUL BRIL 


which the Providence Museum 


artist-portraits. Bril, a Flemish painter active in Rome in 


the late sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries, was a 
delightful artist who ts as vet little known 1n this country 
He holds, however, a definite piace in the history of art asa 
member of that Roman colony of northern artists who at 
the beginning of the seventeenth century created the classi- 


cal landscape style. His large fresco landscapes in the 








m- 


im 


ot 


Vatican and the Palazzo Rospigliosi are his best known 
works, but he also executed many smaller paintings such as 


the one shown here on his easel. 


THE CHICAGO CRUCIFIX 
Sandberg-Vavala in the Art Institute of Chicago 


Bulletin, March, 1939 


From an article by Evelyn 


The crucifix recently acquired by the Art Institute of 


Chicago is without any exception the most important 
thirteenth century cross in anv American museum, and per- 
haps the most important picture of the period in the 
United States. 

The color as it now exists is clear, bright, and gay, with 
a fresh. cool. dominant blue in the ground of the Cross; the 
draperies, for the most part in strong reds and blues, are 
treated with rectilinear folds, sharp outlines, and zigzag 


good 


loincloth) is an especially 


edges. The perizoma 
example of this kind of treatment, and belongs to that 
widely spread mid-thirteenth century type characterized by 
a light ground with stripes of dark color, which run in- 
differently across the fold. The flesh color is yellowish and 
opaque, the anatomy crude. In spite of a general impression 
of tranquil symmetry, there 1s acute dramatic feeling in the 
Virgin and in the figure of Christ. 

\s regards iconography we have here an almost perfect 
parallel to the crucifix in the Bigallo Institute at Florence. 
The Chicago Cross is not only similarly laid out but ts in 
my belief actually by the same artist. The correspondence 
of the forms 1s evident and may be traced from figure to fig- 


ure, and even in such minor details as the lettering on the 


cross and the border patterns. The only contrast is icono 


graphic rather than stylistic—the partial transformation of 


the Christus Triumphans into the Christus Patiens—at Chicago 


the head still being erect but the eves closed 


This change 
gives us a time indication. The Chicago Cross ts later and 
more highly developed. It is done by a backward artist who 
has seen at least the newer tvpes of the Dead Christ with 
curved body and hanging head, which he timidly emulates 
in the increased plasticity and slight torsion of the body, 
and in the Giuntesque cut of the eyes and the generally dra- 
matic and directly Giuntesque expression of the tortured face. 

But who is the Master of the Bigallo Crucifix? His first 
editor was Sirén, who identified him with Berlinghiero 
Berlinghieri. In the Croce Dipinta | repudiated this attribu- 
tion, as did in precedence to me Van Marle; but I now believe 
that my repudiation went too far. The Bigallo Cross is not a 
pure Berlinghiert product, but it certainly was executed 
under Lucchese influence and direction, and has merely a 
casual relation to Pisa, in which center I was reluctantly 
driven to place it, for want of a better. The position of the 
Master of the Bigallo Crucifix was much clarified by Offner’s 
successful grouping round it of several ty pically Florentine 

fully 


and this addition of the Chicago 


Madonnas. This new position | endorsed in the 
Iconografia della Madonna, 
Crucifix to the oeuvre of the anonvmous Master dces 
nothing to shake the hypothesis. 

As vet we have no dated work and can only conjecture 
about his chronology. My present view 1s that he is one of 


the oldest of the anonvmous personalities to be referred to 
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the Florentine center, and I suggest as a possible span the 
period round the middle of the century, let us say 1240 
to 1265. 


LORENZO DI CREDI’'S MADONNA AND CHILD 


From an article by Alfred M. Frankfurter 


When the definitive book on Lorenzo di Credi is written, 
this Madonna and Child with St. John will have an important 
place therein, for it is surely one of the first independent, 
mature works of the master after his collaboration in the 
Verrocchio shop. It possesses, furthermore, the great virtue 
of documentation in the form of a well known drawing by 
Credi which was the basis for the picture's composition and 
some of its detail. 

The coloring has an unusual, even a virtuoso brilliance, 
rarely encountered in Florentine painting of the quat- 
trocento. The Virgin's ultramarine cloak with vellow 
lining, Her gray-blue gown, St. John’s robe of translucent 
violet gauze and the pearly flesh tints are set against the 
lush, naturalistic green of the landscape and the delicate 
azure of the distant background. 

In design the picture is even more conclusively personal 
than in color. The figure of the Virgin, except for slight 
differences in the position of head and arms, is based on the 
drawing by Lorenzo di Credi, Female Figure Holding an 
lrmillary Sphere (an the Ufizzi, Florence, No. 1195). Obvi- 
ously a sketch from life intended as the basis for an allegory 
which was never painted or no longer exists, the Uffizi 
drawing also served Credi for this Madonna and Child 
composition. Further evidence of this picture's origin in 
Credi’s early career is its close relationship to the great 
altarpiece of the Cathedral of Pistoia. The famous large 
retable, representing the Virgin and Child enthroned between 
SS. John and Zeno, was begun (1478) by Verrocchio himself 
while Credi was still in his shop, and later (1485) was 
finished by the pupil 

Finally, the technical execution of these characteristics 
of color and design is so patently excellent that it leaves no 
doubt of the master’s own hand. The fine balance between 
] 


the iverse, complicated elements ot Space and hngure, the 


adjustment of an extraordinarily sensitive system of color 
harmony, are worked out to a degree which indubitably 
proclaims the artist executing his own formula as could no 
pupil or assistant 
ANDREA DEL CASTAGNO’S RESURRECTION 
The Frick Collection's Resurrection, by Andrea del 
Castagno, is the fourth of his pictures to come to this 
country, and is the second in a public collection. The Frick 
painting is a small tempera panel well known 1n the 
scholarship of art as part of the predella of a lost altarpiece 
The other two parts of the predella are the Crucifixion in the 
National Gallery, London, and the Last Supper in the 
Edinburgh National Gallerv. Andrea del Castagno, like his 
contemporary Donatello, was more than an innovator 1n 
stvle. His was a prefound and tragic mind which takes a 
top rank in the small group of men who made Florentine 
painting in the decades around 1450 a chapter of lasting 
importance in the history of the human spirit This panel, 
though small, is an eloquent example of the noble austerity 


of his stvle. 
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REGARDING THE RECENT 
ACQUISITIONS 
THE ANTIOCH MOSAIC 


v Elizabeth H. Pavne in the Smith College Museum of Art 
Bulletin, June, 1939 

The mosaic representing Pyramos, the river-god, which 
was recently added to the permanent collection of the Smith 
College Museum, was discovered in 1937 at Seleucia Pieria, 
ancient seaport of Antioch, during the course of the excava 
tions carried on in that region by the Committee for the 
Excavation of Antioch and its Vicinity. It formed a panel of 
he pavement-decoration of the triclinium or dining-room 
f a house, built on a sloping hillside which overlooked the 
harbor. The house may date from the second century A. D.; 
further finds from beneath the floor may establish the date 
more conclusively. The room measured originally about 
fifteen and one-half by twenty-three feet. About half the 
pavement has been preserved, the rest lost through erosion 

The severitv of the circular and geometrical bands sur 
rounding the portrait head of Pyramos contrasts with the 
impressionistic drawing of the figure and the graceful free 
dom of the foliate forms. The slender leaves in the river 
god's hair, and those in the corner designs which bring the 
circle to a square, are in tones of gray and olive-green. The 
more formal bandings are in buff, red, black, and white. Red 
tesserae form the letters of the name 

The figure of Prvamos is rendered with a free naturalism 
The easv, three-quarter pose of the head creates an illusion of 
the third dimension, as do the shadows cast by nose and 
chin. The shadows fall naturally with no attempt at 
Against a white back 


schematization as in later works 
ground, Prvamos is shown as a virile, beardless youth, con 
siderably vounger than the bearded Tigris. His chest and 
right shoulder are undraped; over his left shoulder is a 
mantle of gravish-green. Flesh tones are rendered in the 
conventional ruddy-brown reserved for the male 

The condition of the Pyramos panel is excellent. The 
tesserae or cubes are of marble and of stone; onlv a few are 
missing, around the edges of the hair and garment and in a 
few places along the border. The tesserae forming the back 
ground are fairly uniform in size, most of them just short of 
a centimeter across, and are laid close together in concentric 
circles. Within the figure itself, the tesserae vary more in 
size and shape. Oblong, triangular, and narrow, sinuous 
pieces are emploved, particularly around the eves and along 
the planes of the chin and lreast. Laving the tesserae along 
the modeling lines of the drawing gives it greater vigor. A 
careful gradation of color-tones similarly heightens the 
illusion of the third dimension, and approximates with 
amazing closeness the highly impressionistic effect of Roman 
easel painting. Some mosaic panels of this period, in fact, 
were easel paintings in the sense that they were made 
elsewhere, and fitted into their allotted place later 
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THE SAN DONATO MADONNA 
From an article in the Toledo Museum of Art Museum News, September, 1939 

Variety of invention has long been thought of as one of 
the most salient and appealing characteristics of the Renats 
sance in Florence and nothing so clearly demonstrates its 
reality as the two sculptures which have recently been added 
to the collections of the Toledo Museum of Art as gifts of 
Edward Drummond Libbey. The relief by Desiderio |repro- 
duced in the Spring, 1939, ART QUARTERLY and the 
Madonna and Child by Luca della Robbia were both made 
in Florence within a few vears of each other, the Desiderio 
toward 1458 and the Luca ten or fifteen vears earlier. Both 
were novel in their time for their material and for their 
treatment. Sandstone had been little used except for architec- 
ture, glazed clay had been used only for ceramics and tiles. 
A saint's head carved in profile was a wholly new idea; a 
three-quarter length Madonna emerging from the clouds 
was nearly so. And both sculptures are profoundly different 
from each other although they grew out of the same 
artistic atmosphere. 

The Desiderio relief depends on calligraphic lines of 
never-failing incisiveness and on hair-breadth changes in 
plane kept within the narrowest possible range, while the 
Luca is frankly an arrangement of masses of which the direc- 
tion and the depth are always important but never the 
contour, and, but for the edge of the veil, there is never a 
line. The St. Ceczlza is refined past human beauty almost to 
the Platonic ideal, but Luca is content with human charm. 
The grave face of the Virgin is a thought longer than per- 
fection, the head a trifle large for the girlish shoulders, but 
these imperfections are endearing as they are in life itself. 
One has such personal sympathy with Luca's Virgin, she is 
so natural. One understands her shyness, her reserve, her 
unassuming modesty; one recognizes that the mutual tender- 
ness between the mother and the child is a deep undercurrent 
they are reluctant to betray. 


The differences in color between the two reliefs is now 
more striking than it was §00 vears ago. The gray stone was 
once enlivened by gold and blue, while the blue and white 
glaze has been untouched by time. But even in the fifteenth 
century the impression of color must have been very differ- 
ent. The dazzling contrast of the luminous white, faintly 
roseate where the glaze is thinnest, and the shining corn- 
flower blue of the sky, a color caught by the eves and brows 
alone of the figures, is something that can never have been 
seen before in sculpture. Indeed the Toledo relief must be 
one of the first which Luca made in the famous technique 
which he developed. 

But although the color, the sheen and the plasticity of 
the Luca Madonna are its dominant artistic qualities, it is 
not lacking in design. Its composition has none of the sophis- 
tication of the Desiderio, but there is a simple and unobtru- 
sive structure. The two obvious vertical axes of the bodies 
strengthened by the folds of the veil are crossed at rhythmic 
intervals in a variety of ingenious ways: the faintly wavy 
edge of the Virgin's veil above her forehead, the opposinglv 
and more rapidly curving edge of her inner garment, th. 
horizontal pull of the child’s arm which passes from 
shoulder to shoulder right across the relief dipping to mark 
the centre with His elbow, the Virgin's girdle, her exactly 
parallel arm, the scalloped drapery of her cape below meet- 
ing the dimpled knees of the child, and last of all, the cloudy 
margin of the whole. Simple and unobtrusive as the struc- 
tural scheme is, Luca felt its importance as he built up the 
wet clay, for it gives to his work that coherence so prized 
by even the most naturalistic of Florentines. Luca was less 
consciously an artist than most of his fellows and more 
humbly a student of natural beauty, but he too felt the urge 
to symmetry and organization that always disciplined the 
realism of an Italian artist. 
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THE SAINT LOUIS COROT 
by Mevric R. Rogers in The City Art Museum of St. Louis 
Bulletin, July, 1939 


roma articic 


The Girl with a Mandolin shows a side of Corot’s work 
which was comparatively unknown, except to students, 
until a few vears ago. During the artist's lifetime these 
figure subjects received little attention from those who were 
so enthusiastic about his landscapes; in fact, they drew far 
more adverse than favorable notice from the critics whose 
more or less constant comment spread the opinion that 
Corot was unable to draw a figure properly. At the time, 
nly here and there was a voice raised to protest this 
erdict, a protest w hich recent criticism has so amply cor 
roborated. Modern opinion has, in fact, almost completely 
reversed the judgment of Corot’s own day not only in accept 
ing his figure painting as among the really significant con- 
tributions to the art of the nineteenth century but in placing 
his earlier landscape style in a position superior to the later 
andscapes which gave the master so widespread a contem- 
porary renown. 
' The basic reason for this change seems to lie in the fact 
that in spite of the influence of the romantic movement as 
typified by Delacroix, the criteria of figure painting during 
the major part of the century were still largely those of the 
academic classical tradition stemming from the “‘grand 
stvle’’ of the seventeenth century. In the light of these 
criteria the unpretentious, freely-drawn figure studies made 
by Corot and also the personages in his landscapes, which 
were hardly more than loosely indicated accents, could not 
be considered as important. The expressiveness of mood and 
the broad plasticity of these studies were qualities which, 
according to the taste of the times, went largely unnoticed. 
On the other hand, his landscapes attained a vogue because 
thev not only recalled the formal tradition of Claude Lor 
raine but gave this tradition a romantic flavor quite in accord 
with the sentiment of the times. 


The Girl with a Mandolin was painted, according t 
Robaut, between 1860 and 1865 when the painter was close 
to seventy vears of age. Like so many of these figure studies 
the painting is of a model dressed in an Italian peasant cos 
tume for which Corot seems to have had lasting affection 
since his student days. In color it is subdued, vet it has a 
certain richness augmented by the delicate, though full, 
strokes of the brush with which the pigment is applied. 
he flesh tones, though almost neutral, are given a sufficient 
warmth by contrast with the surrounding tones—the white 
of the bodice and the dark gray of the background. Against 
these the soft old rose of the sleeves and head cloth assumes 
an added strength and brings forward the blue-green tones 





of the dress. 

There is a spontaneity about the picture which indicates 
that the painter took delight in the mere painting of it 
as a study not only for his own pleasure but as useful data 
for his larger landscape Canvases. 
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CHICAGO'S NEW DERAIN 
From an article by Frederick A. Sweet in the Art Institute of ( 7/0 
Bulletin, September-October, 1939 

This highly decorative canvas was designed in 1938 for 
the dining room of the artist's country home. In its skil! fu] 
pattern, sense of freedom, and decorative qualities it is like 
a tapestry design with something of the brilliance of Goya's 
great cartoons of the 1780's. On the other hand, the move- 
ment of the scene is held in suspension to such a degree that 
the animals remind us of the charming horses and dogs of 
Uccello’s Chase, in the Ashmolean, or his delightful battle 
scenes in the National Gallery and the Uffizi. Derain models 
his heads boldly with a few colors in strong brush strokes. 
Emphasis is given by accenting the whites of the eves and by 
painting the upper lips bright red and the lower lips orange. 
In this strong treatment of the faces with startling eves he 
reflects his interest in the Favoum grave portraits. All these 
influences are merely dim reflections of the past which are 
minor keys in Derain’s own vigorous and powerful style. 
Of greatest importance is his color. The predominant key of 
the picture is warm, ranging from tan to rich earthy reds. 
The only cool contrast is the distant landscape behind the 
stag and the blue-green collar of the man in front. Even the 
tree and the foreground are executed in rich tan and red- 
brown tones. The men’s coats vary from creamy vellow to 
deep salmon and dull reds. Cream-colored dogs give a light 
note next to the red-brown stag, behind which its a gray 
skv streaked with warm hues. 

Like Cézanne, Derain models in color, producing a mas- 
sive form beneath which one senses the hard bony structure. 
Modern in his methods, he is purely classical in his approach, 
and at all times a true Frenchman. His treatment its direct, 
unhampered by fussy detail, and accomplished with a 
limited color range and broad luminous color areas. Lacking 
the subtle linear quality and refined color sense of Matisse 
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and with less originality than Picasso, he gains for himself ———— == 
ion and boldness, introduces strong light into his composi- 
} 


a position of importance amcng contemporary artists through 
HOWARD YOUNG 
tions, and coordinates his pictures into a well-organized 


1is tangy earth colors and the basic structural feeling which 

nderlies his painting. He builds up his figures with preci- 
design. Seldom sensuous in appeal, and avoiding experiments . A I L E R [ E S 
abstract or psychological channels, he adheres to sound G ~ . 





vow— ——— - - 





idition interpreted through his own very powerful and 
srant method of painting. He gains his effects through 
ce rather than charm and through direct statement 
stead of by subtle suggestion. Usually profoundly serious, 
he appears in the Stag Hunt, if not in exactly a gay mood, at 
east with a touch of carefree abandon. Even in such 
scene the hunters are no foppish aristocrats; they possess 
a lusty and vital quality springing from the soil. 
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HOUDON'’S DIANA 

7. = Fro é or cO y articie Dv arvardad Arnason 

FOR LMP. IRTIALITY AN dD m a forthcoming article by Harvard Arna | ; 
SCHOLARSHIP The first plaster cast of Houdon’s Diana was exhibited in 


the artist's studio in 1777 and at once created a sensation 


rm a] Y y Ary Y ; si, 
| H kK BL REI N (; | ON 1780 the marble version, long in the Hermitage but now in 


M \G \7I N E the Gulbenkian Collection in Paris, was finished. Althouch 
4 4 JA 4a 4 this had been destined for the gardens of the Duke of Saxe 
An International Monthly Magazine for Connoisseurs Gotha, it eventually found its wav to Russia and the collec- 


THE BURLINGTON MAGAZINE is indi tion of Catherine II. Houdon later cast, as well as the Frick 
3 shi J A Vs SALIINE 1S 1ndis- 
pensable to all seriously interested in art. It deals 
with all forms of art, both ancient and modern, 
and thus appeals equally to the student and to the 


terra-cotta, two bronzes, one of which is in the Louvre and 
the other in the Huntington Library and Art Gallery in 
California. In 1839, eleven vears after the artist's death, a 
collector. third bronze now in the Tours Museum was cast from his it 


Its contributors are the foremost art scholars in original plaster model. 
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the fact that the Louis XVI style was a most complex 

le, one in which rococo decoration was still combatting 

the rising neoclassicism; and both of these were complicated 
a powerful underlying realism. Most of the sculptors then 
actising leaned in one direction or the other, accentuating 
The 


to imitate the style of antiquity was confused by the 


oco movement or specinc observation of nature 


lity to define that style. Thus a fervent realist like 
Pigalle could be considered a classicist by his contemporaries 
Only in Houdon and perhaps most effectively in his Diana 

re the various elements of the Louis XVI stvle fused into 
yherent and unified whole. While the delicately modeled 
esh of the Diana that glows and flickers as the light strikes 
it suggests the control of the living model as well as the 
co love of moving surfaces, the naturalism apparent here 


| 


s held 


in check by the flowing but carefully organized con- 
tours. The dignity that the controlled outlines lend to the 
statue is enhanced by the impersonality of the small, well 
poised, and highly abstracted head. The Diana is completely 
realized in space, providjng effective views from all sides. 
From the front it 1s most static and rococo; the side and 
diagonal views display best its slender manneristic propor 
tions and the lovely lifting movement of its pose. 

(side from its quality as a work of art, the Diana is thus 


f considerable historical significance. Unique in its har 


onious summation of the conflicting elements of Louis XVI 


it served as the perfect transition piece between the 


] 
stvie, 


tull currents of rococo and neoclassic art. 
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THE DETROIT VAN GOYEN 
From an article by E. P. Richardson in The Detroit Institute of 
Bulletin, November, 1939 


If Van Goven is a great painter, it should be possible to 
sav what constitutes his greatness. On the surface, what may 
strike the casual museum visitor is his limitations. His pic- 
tures are generally rather small in size and modest in char- 
acter; his subjects are usually more simple than striking or 
picturesque; and he is totally without the brilliant color 
which modern painting has trained our eves to expect. These 
limitations are all true but they are only evidence that Van 
Goven’'s art is one of the most refined and concentrated in 
our history. Its greatness lies, I believe, in the combination 
of two qualities, each of great rarity and distinction. These 
are an almost unique concentration upon and perfection of 
aerial tone, and a sense of the universal harmony of nature in 
which all things, winds and clouds, trees and hills and rivers, 
cities and towns, the birds in the air and the men and beasts 
that walk on the earth, play their part. 

A Windy Day, a signed and dated work of 1651, the last 
and most important period of Van Govyen’'s activity, is a 
culminating expression of his study of the beauty of space 
and air. He gives us a slanting view along one of the far- 
stretching rivers of Holland. Across our line of sight rushes 
the wind, heaving the branches of the trees, whipping the 
water into squally waves, sending sailboats scudding before 
it. Over head the sky is full of rolling clouds, through which 
the sun bursts to send bands of light and shadow speeding 
over the levels of land and sea. But the central theme of all 
this is the view to the horizon which, framed by the dark 
trees at the left and the heavy cloud shadow in the fore- 
ground, draws the eve irresistibly into the distance. Every 
object in the picture takes its place within this vista as a 
step in an exquisite scale of aerial tones. 

The harmony of these subtle gradations is the triumph of 
Van Goven’s stvle. To attain it he sacrificed his early bright 
colors as cheerfully as Rembrandt had made the same 
sacrifice to achieve the golden, glowing chiaroscuro of the 
Night Watch. It is not that the three simple hues of his color 
scheme—translucent brown, vellow-green, and blue—do not 
form a verv beautiful color harmony. But thev must be 
looked on as we look at a Chinese scroll painting done in ink 
monochrome, as a delibrate harmony of art into which the 
soul of nature is distilled. If once Van Goven’s independence 
of aim is recognized, I think it can be maintained that his 
painting is one of the most original styles 1n our western 
tradition. 

One other aspect of his art must be mentioned which, 
because it has been frequently misunderstood, has led to 
unjustified censure. Hofstede de Groot says, for instance, 
that in comparison with Jacob van Ruisdael, Van Goyen 
lacks poetic imagination. But here again, I think we must 
allow for the different quality of two minds, which cannot 
be considered as lesser and greater phases of one mind. The 
world which Ruisdael saw and recorded for us is tinged with 
a mood of sadness as faint but all-pervasive as the sea mist 
that gives the air of Holland its soft silver tone. This under- 
tone of sadness made Ruisdael especially appealing to the 
romantic taste of the nineteenth century. But poetry is not 
always and necessarily melancholy nor is Van Goy en's 
awareness of nature less sensitive because it is tranquil. He 
was not a seeker of solitude. The activity of a populous, 
busv, contented land exists as an undertone in his widest 
and grandest views. He was at peace with his world in 
spirit, whatever financial fevers or disasters overtook him. 
No shadow touched the cheerful heart with which he sut- 
veved the pleasant land about him, a land with the grandeut 
of nature in its wide horizons and magnificent skies, but 
with also the pastoral beauty of fertile and well cared for 
earth. This unclouded serenity of spirit is the special charm 
of his work. 
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